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First Analysis of Newspaper 
Advertising by Lines of Business 


A Record 


Sustained 


For a period of 33 years the News Leader’s 
Circulation has made gain after gain without 
one single step backward. 


The Publishers’ Statement to the Post Office 
for the six months’ period ending September 
30, 1929, finds the News Leader still gaining, 
with no records to break but its own. 


Six Months’ 
Period Ending Sept. 30, 1928 


68,778 


Six Months’ Period Ending Sept. 30, 1929 


71,193 


A Gain of 2,41 5 Net Paid Circulation 
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KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, National Representatives 
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CIRCULATION 


OF 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
DURING THE MONTH OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1929, WAS 


455,838 


A gain of 46,422 over 
September, 1928, and the 
largest September circula- 
tion in the history of The 
Chicago Daily News 
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Booth Newspaper 


Advertising 


Reduces 
Sales Costs in 


MICHIGAN 


It makes distribution much easier 
and quicker for your salesmen be- 
cause wholesalers and retailers know 
the power of Booth Newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

They read these Booth Newspapers 
themselves just as 99 out of 100 
families in each Booth Newspaper 
City do. 

They know by experience the bene- 
fits of the reader interest and reader 
confidence Booth Newspapers hold. 
Let Booth Newspaper Advertising 
sell your product to the 300,000 
homes in The Booth Newspaper 
Area. 


Grand’ apis Pres 
Flint Daily: Journal 


Saginaw Daily News 


‘Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Meio | pay Times. 


I. A. ELEIN 
50 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 


J. E. LUTZ 
180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


Booth Newspapers, Inc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, 
or any newspaper listed 


BY WALTER MANN 


From “O.D.” to “Mufti” 


The Big Parade of a decade ago—who 
and what are they now? Have they prog- 
ressed materially in the eleven years since 
they doffed the “O.D.” and donned 
“mufti’? What is their present status 
economically,—and, most important of all, 
how does this translate itself into the pur- 
chase of men’s wear? 

These are the questions asked and 
answered in a recent twelve-page booklet 
by the American Legion Monthly. The 
average Legionnaire, according to the pref- 
ace, is today about thirty-six years old, 
his average yearly income is close to 
$3,200. Legionnaires are the fathers of 
more than a million children, the heads of 
more than half a million families. They 
hold 135,000 public offices in all parts of 
the counry. Their annual bills for men’s 
wear are enormous, totaling about $100,- 
000,000! 

Nine thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
five questionnaires were sent out to a 
reader list at random, in ratio with the 
American Legion Monthly circulation in 
each state in the Union. The response, 
3,415 (34.5 per cent) showed an excep- 
tional reader loyalty among Legionnaires. 
Ninty-seven per cent of the cesponders be- 
lieve in being well dresse 
buy their own clothes (55.63 per cent 
alone and 41.49 per cent with the assist- 
ance of their wives), while 89 per cent 
have a definite preference for nationally 
advertised merchandise, etc., etc. 

Questions were also answered on brand 
preferences as to suits and hats. Especially 
interesting is a sectional breakdown of 
brand preferences in suits and hats. It 
can clearly be seen from these breakdowns 
that the East is “knicker-conscious” while 
the Middle West prefers straight trousers. 
Also that men on the West Coast are more 
influenced in their purchases by their wives 
than men in the Middle West and East. 
Despite the lurid creations sometimes 
affected by the effete Easterner, the Moun- 
tain Division turns out to be the biggest 
wearers of suspenders. 

An error in the preface is corrected here- 
with at the request of the American Legion 
Monthly, i.e., that the two-billion-dollar 
expenditure quoted as having been made 
by 775,000 American Legion readers for 
wearing apparel, be corrected to read 
$100,000,000. The two-billion figure re- 
fers to total expenditures. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Selling to the Central States Hotel Mar- 
ket. Ahrens Publishing Co., Inc., 40 East 
49th St., New York, or 624 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. (Free) 

Uncovering a Varied Market and Cover- 
ing It. A survey of the buying power, 
buying habits, trade channels and reading 
habits of the State of Vermont. Vermont 
Allied Dailies, Burlington, Vt. (Free) 


Consumer Analysis of the Greater Mil- 
waukee Market. 


A study of the buying 


power and habits in greater Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee Journal, 
(Free). 99 pages. 

Preliminary Report on Cotton Textile 
Manufacture. A report on the physical 
and economic phases of cotton textile 
manufacturing possibilities in California. 
California Development Assn., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The Chain Store. A study of chain 
stores showing development, competition, 
manufacturing by chains, etc. Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., 470 Fourth Ave., New York. 
71 pages. 

A Study in Retail Grocery Prices. A 
comparison of prices of fifty nationally ad- 
vertised products in chain and individually 
owned grocery stores in ten neighborhoods 
in New York City. Journal of Commerce, 
46 Barclay St., New York. (25 cents) 32 
pages. 

Research Projects of the Member Schools 
As of January 1, 1929. An assembling 
and dissemination of information regarding 
the research projects completed, in prog- 
ress and definitely planned by the research 
agencies represented in the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Business. 
Dean William A. Wawles, secretary, School 
of Commerce and Finance, University of 
Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana. 96 pages. 

Industrial Development in the United 
States and Canada 1926 and 1927. A 
study of the combined experience of over 
two thousand communities, with current 
industrial development. Policyholders Serv- 
ice Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., 1 Madison Avenue, New York. (Free) 

What Place Has the Advertising Agency 
in Market Research? An analysis of the 
commercial motive of one type of organ- 
ization, showing the possible effect of that 
motive upon the impartial gathering of 
market information. University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 31 pages. 

Standard Departmental Stock-Sales Ratios 
for Department Stores. One of a series of 
studies in which an effort is made to devise 
a method for setting standard monthly 
stock-sales ratios for department stores and 
to apply that method in setting actual 
standard ratios. Bureau of Business Re- 
search, School of Business Administration, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
87 pages. 

Increasing the Load. This study embraces 
the merchandising activities of central 
pewer stations including the purchase and 
sale of electrical household equipment. It 
includes (1) The names and locations of 
those cities and towns in which central sta- 
tions maintain retail stores. (2) The 
number of domestic lighting customers in 
those places, together with their popula- 
tions; and in summary, (3) The per cent 
of families served by central power sta- 
tions in those cities and towns. This com- 
pilation of retail outlets and resident cus- 
tomers is detailed by states, cities and 
towns, and is summarized by population 


groups and » geographical areas. The 
McCall Co., 230 Park Ave., New York. 
(Free) 
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6 SoME day we’re going to do a real job in New 
York,” they say, and go on saying it for years. 
Meanwhile they continue doing a real job of sell- 
ing small cities, miniature markets of prescribed 
potential. Or if the product is in New York, they 
wait for more distribution and sales to warrant 
(and pay for) advertising—putting the van of 
volume before the draft horse of sales effort. 
Today, waiting is waste. Time, ally of interest 
charges, is the depreciator of dividend checks. 


Nobody makes a record or a profit by waiting on 
New York. 


HHERE is the world’s richest market for every- 
thing, with more customers per square mile, per 
city block, per retail outlet, per calendar day, per 
clock tick, per dollar spent in advertising. It used 
to be a difficult market to enter, but it isn’t any 
more—not since The News became established. 
Reaching seven out of ten city families, and one 
in five in the suburbs, The News delivers your 
sales story to a majority of your customers. The 
small page in the small paper delivers more of 
your message. And the low cost of The News 


lowers your selling cost in the market. When you 


think of New York, think of The News! 


THE A&A NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 
25 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco + Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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FACTS create, and then— 
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Can Facts be dramatized without loss of sincerity? 
The progressive agency supplies the answer, proves 
repeatedly what can be accomplished when client and 
agency earnestly strive to advertise and sell a product 
on its merit —without indirection, yet with an_ effective 


and imaginative handling of the product’s real 
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Pay Special 
Attention to the 
16 Cents! 


That 16c, by the way, is our line rate 


interest day, similar only to Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday . . 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday when the Tate is 3c. Jacksonville, Florida 


Yes, a million and a half people can well be termed prosperous with 
$418,126,650.16 in the banks of the state at the most recent call for state- 
ments. That is Florida, today—going right ahead—progressing. Alert sales 
managers consider that, and several other important factors (which we can 
tell in detail on request); then they place a schedule with the most widely 
read newspaper in the state— 


————— The FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 
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WAHL-EVERSHARP 
FOR WORTH WHILE 
BUSINESS GIFTS 


Giveworldstand- 
ard Wahl-Ever- 
sharp Pencils, 
Fountain Pens 
and Fountain Pen 
Desk Sets as your 
trade remem- 
brances. They are 
worth-whilegood 
will builders, cer- 
tain of apprecia- 
tion and long use; 
gifts one expects 
from a firm of 
standing. 


Wahl-Eversharp 
writing equip- 
ment is appropri- 
ate to every occa- 
sion—anniversary 
and convention 
souvenirs, Christ- 
mas trade gifts, 
salescontest 
prizes and adver- 
tising specialties. 
Precision-made 
Pens and Pencils 
in all popular col- 
ors and precious 
metals. Fountain 
Pen Desk Sets as 
simple or luxuri- 
ous as you desire 
—all famous for 
smooth, sure 
writing. 

Your name im- 
printed, if you 
wish. At quan- 
tity prices these 
fine gifts cost no 
more than short- 
lived novelties. 


EVERSHARP 


PENS AND PENCILS 


Advertising Specialty Dept., 

THE WAHL COMPANY, 

1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Kindly send prices and sales promotion plans. 


Nite ca cidanin baths cee edo sS YEE DESM 
Company... ..ceecccceees POSIOR 6:5 i5:053508 
Ne ee ee ey ey ety tor ei 
Co, Oe ee 


These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to executive 
readers who make a separate request for each one on their business 
letterheads. Booklets will be mailed by the companies which publish 


them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 


‘Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


Survey of Vermont. The Vermont 
Allied Dailies knew that there were 
some interesting facts about Vermont 
as yet unexposed, and that their in- 
telligent coordination and interpreta- 
tion would go a great way toward 
establishing Vermont as an outstand- 
ingly substantial market. So they en- 
gaged for this undertaking one of 
New England’s distinguished experts 
in matters economic, Albert W. Frey, 
of the department of marketing of the 
Tuck School of Administration and 
Finance, Dartmouth College. The 
survey he has produced puts at the 
disposal of marketing executives an in- 
valuable collection of facts about the 
buying power, habits, trade channels 
and reading habits of the State of 
Vermont. 


What Merchandise Buyers Read. Fol. 
lowing the most approved procedure 
for the conduct of an authentic investi- 
gation, the New York Times ferreted 
out some salient facts which it is pre- 
senting in the form of this survey. 
Here is a feast of figures, all of which 
are as illuminating as this one: That 
43 per cent of all buyers in leading 
stores in the United States read regu- 


| larly the business pages of the Times. 
| The tables of circulation duplication 


among trade publications are an espe- 
cially valuable feature. 


Merchandising Service 


A Nation-Wide Merchandising Service 
—How It Works. By way of a large 
broadside the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company explains how the 
Bell System Classified Telephone Di- 
rectories refer the readers of your na- 
tional advertising to your local dealers, 
whose names are listed under your 
trade-mark. It is unnecessary to point 
out the widespread influence of this 
splendid new feature of one of Amer- 
ica’s most respected public utility 
companies. 


Direct Selling 


Direct Selling—The Answer to the 
Problem of Distribution. The Spe- 


cialty Salesman Magazine has made an 
exhaustive study of the possibilities of 
direct distribution and sets forth in 
this twenty-four-page booklet its ad- 
vantages as they see them. Among 
other things, it tells what this type of 
distribution offers to manufacturers, 
the articles best adapted to direct sell- 
ing and offers some pertinent sugges- 
tions on how to enter the direct selling 


field. 


Window Display 


Some Lessons on Window Decorating. 
A booklet designed to stimulate deal- 
ers to greater effort in the production 
of decorative effects as backgrounds 
for window displays. The Dennison 
Manufacturing Company is responsible 
for this well-illustrated booklet, full of 
practical suggestions and minute in- 
struction. 


Dealer Helps 


Multiplex Dealer Sales Helps. Multi- 
plex Display Fixture Company is dis- 
tributing a booklet showing how many 
national advertisers are sealing the 
effect of their general advertising by 
the use of consumer reminders in 
dealers’ stores. Their literature racks, 
window screens, easels and merchan- 
disers are devices which facilitate dig- 
nified presentation. 


About Super-Service Stations 


The Master Tire Station. A terse yet 
comprehensive explanation of a new 
phase of merchandising and servicing 
in the automotive industry, based on 
research plus observation by Tires, the 
trade paper of the tire industry. Be- 
cause of the lower profit per unit now 
available through the sale of tires, 
supplementary services and automobile 
replacement items have been added 
and many dealers have erected elab- 
orate new establishments or enlarged 
their old stations to handle these diver- 
sified services. This booklet tells of 
the logical progressive development 
from the ordinary tire shop to the 
Master Tire Station, (commonly called 
Super-Service Station). 
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in Nearly 

: 80 Pages 

,. | Of Advertising 
The October issue of the Journal 
contains nearly 80 pages of adver- 
tising. Let us send you a copy of 

et | this issue so that you may see for 

Ww yourself the outstanding national 

1g advertisers that use the Journal con- 

yn )  Sistently. 

1€ ALDEN B. BAXTER, 

e- 110 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
CHARLES H. RAVELL, 

s, 332 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

le | CUPIT & BIRCH, 


Kohl Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
846 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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ER IN YOUR PICTURE 


In Kansas City, Mo. 


Some of the companies in which 
American Bankers Association Journal 


subscribers exercise a decisive influence: 


Kansas City Public Service Co. Daff Repp Furniture Co. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Schulze Baking Company 
Ry. Co. Midland Flour Milling Co. 

So. Western Bell Telephone Co. Larabee Flour Milling Co. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas R. R. Kansas City Life 

Kansas City Stock Yards Co. Insurance Co. 

Central Coal & Coke Co. Huttig Lead & Zinc Co. 


|. pone exercise weight and authority 
in the plans and activities of all of a 
city’s leading financial, commercial, indus- 
trial and civic undertakings. They are men 
to whom you should advertise, and there is 
no way of reaching them that compares in 
effectiveness or thoroughness with the use 
of the advertising pages of the American 
Bankers Association Journal. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS 
JOURNAL (PY 


lO ©. 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Edited by JAMES E. CLARK 
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Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


The family buys... 
SELL 


Tr HE family is the logical buying unit. It 
is considered the ultimate goal of 90% 
of all advertising. To sell the family, an eve- 
ning newspaper is the logical medium. It goes 
home, stays home, and is thoroughly read in 
the home by every member of the family. 
Nearly half of all the worthwhile families 
in the New York Market who buy any New 
York standard evening newspaper buy the 
New York Evening Journal. For over a 
quarter of a century this evening newspaper 
has been more than 100% ahead of the next 
standard evening newspaper in its field, and 
for thirty consecutive years it has had the 
largest evening newspaper circulation in 
America. 


More people buy it. More people read it. 
More people believe in it than in any other 
evening newspaper. It is read by the greatest 


HE FAMILY? 


number of men and women in all income 
groups. It goes into the homes of the highest 
earning and largest spending classes in New 
York City and its wealthy suburbs. 

It covers Brooklyn and Long Island inten- 
sively, about equalling the circulation of 
three leading Brooklyn newspapers. 

In the suburban area of Westchester, New 
Jersey and Long Island the New York Eve- 
ning Journal’s circulation about equals that 
of all the other New York evening news- 
papers combined. 

Its circulation is highly concentrated— 
95% concentrated in the New York Market. 

The proven sales experience of one manu- 
facturer after another, over a long period of 
years, shows that the backbone medium in 
the world’s richest market is the New York 
Evening Journal. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 HEARST NEWSPAPERS read 
by more than twenty million people 


NEW YORK: 
9 East Fortieth Street 


Represented nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


CHICAGO: DETROIT: 
International Hearst General Motors 
Building Building 


ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Square 
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PHILADELPHIA: 
Fidelity Philadelphia 
Trust Bldg. 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Your 1930 Sales Problem 


As told to George L. Willman 


BY PAUL G HOFFMAN 
Vice-President, The Studebaker Corporation of America, South Bend, Indiana 


ERY often we hear compari- 
sons made between the ef- 
ficiency of the production 
department and the sales de- 
partment, usually to the disadvantage 
of the sales department. Certainly 
wonders achieved by both engineering 
and production in the last twenty-five 
years have been little short of mar- 
velous. We usher in the era known 
as the Machine Age; hand labor has 
been superseded by machinery, and 
craftsmanship by mass production. 

It is difficult, however, to foresee 
how we can replace red-blooded sales- 
men with machines, unless we perfect 
automats and slot machines to do our 
selling for us. Maybe we can induce 
the engineering department to develop 
some sort of an automatic machine— 
perhaps a master Robot—to achieve 
the intricacies of distribution and 
eliminate the middleman. For fifty 
years we have been talking about 
eliminating middlemen. This may be 
done by the perfection of mail-order 
catalogs, chain stores, but we doubt if 


there is any mechanical substitute that 
will take the place of human salesman- 
ship. 

There is a difference between the 
principle of engineering and manufac- 
turing, and the principle of salesman- 
ship and distribution. The science of 
engineering is based upon tangibles 
and the actualities of mathematics. 
Making automatic machines is based 
upon the formulas of engineering. It 
has been possible to reduce these 
tangibles of engineering and manufac- 
turing to exact standards and to reg- 
ular methods of procedure. 

But selling goods is based upon the 
intangibles of human nature. Psy- 
chology has never yet been reduced to 
an exact science. There is no exact 
formula by which we may anticipate 
the sure reactions to human appeals, 


desires and actions. Some of our 
learned statisticians employed by the 
promotion departments of national 
magazines, and even some of our 
equally learned experts in large ad- 
vertising agencies, tell us that ‘‘mass 
selling’ has been reduced to an exact 
science, at least so far as the Law of 
Averages may be accepted as a sound 
basis for an exact science. In selling 
automobiles, however, we find that the 
results to be achieved in mass selling 
depend almost entirely upon the skill 
of several hundred dealers’ salesmen in 
being able to convince several hundred 
John Smiths why they should buy a 
given make of automobile now and 
accept a fair allowance on a used car. 

But, unquestionably, successful sales 
management must depend upon an 
engineering knowledge of such known 


Paul G. Hoffman 


tory. 
Paul Hoffman. 


“We must not wait to challenge our sales methods. 
Right now is the time to develop the methods that we 
intend to use in 1930. Let us start with fundamental 
requirements: first, a reduction of distribution costs 
per unit; second, an increase in sales efficiency, even 
down to every individual salesman in our entire terri- 
Whoever does that best will win in 1930.” — 
In this article Mr. Hoffman tells 


how Studebaker is accomplishing these vital objectives. 
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tangibles as distribution of population, 
local buying power, present and 
potential use of a given product, and 
other well-known facts that underlie 
a theoretical estimate of local and na- 
tional buying power. 

Therefore, we, who are engaged in 
sales work, can do well to study the 
way the engineering department and 
the production department approach 
their tasks. A good engineer and a 
good production man are always dis- 
satisfied with their achievements; they 
are constantly studying, testing and de- 
veloping ways and means to improve 
the product and to reduce its manu- 
facturing cost. In whatever they de- 
cide to undertake, they are careful to 
get all the facts before they form con- 
clusions and begin action. 


Facts vs. Hunches 


I believe, in most of our sales or- 
ganizations, we take too much for 
granted; we act too often on 
impressions, opinions, or just plain 
“hunches”; and not often enough on 
facts which might, in some cases, be 
very easily obtained. The very fact 
that the science of selling, distribution 
and advertising, if there be a science 
for these three functions, must be 
based on intangibles, makes it all the 
mare necessary for us to reduce the 
intangibles to facts, whenever study 
and hard work can make this possible. 
We have found in our business that 
many of the most difficult and in- 
tricate sales problems can be solved 
by taking the time to investigate all 
the facts, and then to base our solu- 
tion upon the findings. 

For instance, we imitate the en- 
gineer by subjecting our sales methods 
and advertising methods to laboratory 
tests. In sales and advertising work 
our laboratory is a certain limited, 
typical section of the United States. 
In the development of new sales and 
advertising plans, we first try to ob- 
tain all the practical facts available; 
then, having decided upon our plan, 
we never use it nationally at first; we 
try it out in a limited district. And, 
usually, this preliminary experiment 
shows us many weaknesses and sug- 
gests many practical methods for 
strengthening. Finally, if it goes over 
in a typical district, it usually goes 
over in the rest of the United States. 

Eddington, in his new book, ‘“The 
Nature of the Physical World,”’ bases 
many of his conclusions upon the be- 
lief that all human beings are much 
the same in fundamentals of thought 
and habit. Perhaps that is one reason 
a plan that works in Ohio will work 
in Oklahoma, provided the facts 
which govern human action are similar 
in each locality. Of course, if there 


is prosperity in Ohio, and a bad year 
in Oklahoma, we can't expect the plan 
to work equally well in each state. 
The amount of sales in any locality 
must also be governed by such basics 
as the number of people, what they 
can use and how much money they 
have. To return to our statistical ex- 
perts in promotion departments of big 
magazines and in advertising agencies, 
their conclusions are sound entirely 
depending upon the trouble and time 
they take to find all the basic facts 
and the practical common sense and 
experience they use in classifying, in- 
terpreting and weighing them. 
After all, it is well not to be too 
sure that the methods of the engineer- 
ing and production departments can’t 
be literally applied, at least to some 
extent, in developing better sales and 
distribution methods. There is an old 
saying, “If you don’t get the facts, the 
facts will get you.’ If there is any- 
thing the matter with sales and dis- 
tribution results, it is too often the 
disposition of the sales executives to 
stick too long to old methods and to 
depend too much upon precedents and 
experience to achieve those results. 


Responsibility Increasing 


The responsibility that rests upon 
those of us who sell goods is increas- 
ing every year. Prosperity for 1930 
will depend very much, indeed, upon 
how we meet this growing responsi- 
bility; whether we base our plans and 
methods upon a study of all the facts; 
whether we challenge the efficiency of 
old plans, rather than take for granted 
that they must be good because they 
were good five years ago. 

It is only upon the soundest knowl- 
edge of sales and distribution facts 
that we can arrive at an estimate of 
future production. Naturally, the 
policy that governs the sale of our 
products, the prices, the discounts, the 
Operation expense budget, must all be 
based upon an estimated production 
and sales volume for a given period of 
time. Prices too high or too low 
must mean the loss of profit. 

In 1930 we must challenge every 
method we use; the sales machines on 
which these methods are based and 
the ability and capacity of the men 
doing the sales work. Especially must 
we challenge the sales potentials of 
branches, districts and salesmen’s ter- 
ritories. The general buying facts 
which determine the amount of sales 
volume, especially for a product like 
ours, are easily ascertainable and 
should be used with at least an ap- 
proach to engineering exactness: popu- 
lation, number of homes owned, 
registration of automobiles, farm 
values and incomes in rural districts, 
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purchasers of bonds in the city, prop- 
erty and income taxes paid, are only 
a few of the general facts upon which 
sales potentials can be based. 

These facts are so basic, and their 
indication value so easily ascertained 
and applied, that it is not necessary to 
use intricate statistics in arriving at 
sales potentials. Statistics must be 
simple and easily understood if they 
are to be convincing to men to be 
governed by them. The marks on 
sales yardsticks must be plain and easy 
to read. One of the most valuable 
factory methods we use in ascertaining 
our sales potentials in a given locality 
is simply to base our percentage of 
sales against competition in that local- 
ity with our percentage of sales 
against competition nationally in the 
United States. Of course, automobile 
registrations make our task easier than 
for the manufacturers of other prod- 
ucts, whose sales records are not so 
easily and accurately obtained. 


Must Cut Distribution Costs 


Now is the time to develop the 
methods to use in 1930. We have 
three months ahead of us to build our 
sales and advertising plans for 1930. 
Let us start with fundamental require- 
ments: a reduction of distribution 
costs per unit; an increase in sales ef- 
ficiency, even down to every individual 
salesman in our entire territory. One 
depends absolutely upon the other: to 
cut distribution costs, we know by 
simple axiom that we must improve 
man power. The competitor who does 
this better will win over us in 1930. 

This year we have challenged our 
methods and our man power as never 
before. By so doing we have been 
able to reduce field selling forces; in 
some cases we have taken three ter- 
ritories, combined them, and given 
them to two men, with a chance for 
reward in a proportion to their ability 
to reach or improve the results of the 
three men who preceded them. We 
found that in many cases two men 
were not only able to do as much as 
three, but able to do more. Through 
our analysis we were able to help 
many of our men to increase their 
results, we were able to suggest to 
them where, and with whom, they 
could spend their sales time and ef- 
forts to the best advantage and thus 
bring up the results in weaker ter- 
ritories. 

We challenged, particularly, our ad- 
vertising expenditures. Rather than 
follow the least resistance methods of 
using all newspapers on a national rate 
basis, we went to the trouble of find- 
ing out where we could use local rates 
to good advantage; this not only saved 
us money, but it actually helped us 
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to localize our advertising better and 
where results were most desired. It 
also enabled us to challenge the 
dealers’ advertising obligations; we 
found some dealers spending more 
than they should, and many spending 
less, and very many spending unwise- 
ly. Better local advertising increased 
the dealers’ profits. We challenged 
the value and efficiency of our dealers’ 
sales helps at various times, and found 
that we were able to make our helps 
more practical and beneficial locally. 

It is our policy to do the utmost 
to cooperate with the dealer in help- 
ing him solve the profit problems of 
his business. In our dealer coopera- 
tion department we have developed 
thorough and practical manuals cov- 
ering such things as retail selling 
procedure; flat-rate shop systems; ac- 
counting systems for various-sized 
dealerships; and even architectural 
help for those who had new show- 
rooms, service stations, etc., to build. 
It was the duty of our 150 wholesale 
men to encourage and teach the dealers 
how to use these helps. 

Sometime ago we became disap 
pointed in the few dealers who availed 
themselves of this cooperation; we 
sent out letters to our salesmen to find 
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average 35—some fell as low as 10; 
the highest was 60. 

Did .we fire these men? We did 
not; because we felt we were as much 
to blame as they were. It is difficult to 
educate traveling men by correspond- 
ence for two reasons: their regular 
routine duties take too much time and 
attention to permit them to devote as 
much time as they should to sales edu- 
cation; and, most men are not suscep- 
tible to correspondence sales education. 
For that matter, I understand that only 
about 10 per cent of the people who 
buy correspondence courses complete 
them; even among those who take cor- 
respondence courses in such necessary 
vocational education as bookkeeping 
and accounting, less than 50 per cent 
complete the courses. 

We undertook, therefore, an entirely 
new method of preparing our whole- 
sale men for duties in the field. Today, 
we select young men with sufficient 
education to make practical education 
easy, we put them through a definite 
course at the factory which grounds 
them thoroughly in the fundamentals 
of their territory jobs. When they go 
out, they know definitely the routine 
and detail duties they must perform 
in a cooperative way with dealers. 


“If there is anything the matter with sales and dis- 
tribution results, it is too often the disposition of 
the executives who operate sales departments to 
stick too long to old methods and to depend too 
much upon precedents and experience to achieve 
those results,” says the head of Studebaker sales, in 
this discussion of the sales tasks of tomorrow. 
Every executive will find his comments stimulating. 


out why more dealers were not using 
these helps. Salesmen assured us they 
were doing all they could to get deal- 
ets to take advantage of factory co- 
operation. 

Finally, we decided to challenge the 
methods and efforts used by our sales- 
men in getting dealers to use various 
sales helps. 

Of course, fundamentally, it would 
be necessary for the salesman, him- 
self, to know the value and applica- 
tion of these helps thoroughly; so we 
decided to call in fifteen of our best 
wholesale travelers from various dis- 
tticts and give them an examination to 
find out how much they, themselves, 
actually knew about our sales helps. 
The examination astounded us. Based 
upon a percentage of 100 for a per- 
fect practical knowledge of the helps, 
we found that the fifteen men did not 


Three or four years ago, we chal- 
lenged the methods of dealers’ retail 
salesmen over the country; through a 
force of trained investigators, we vis- 
ited a large number of dealers’ sales- 
rooms, our own and competitors, to 
find out how dealers’ retail salesmen 
sell cars. We found the great majority 
of them did not sell cars—they took 
orders for them if the prospect could 
sell himself. The system the average 
salesman used was what we call “the 
question and answer system.” If the 
customer asked a question, the sales- 
man answered it — or tried to. We 
could get no idea from the methods of 
salesmen just what basic sales points 
they used to sell our product. So we 
developed the basic sales points to sell 
our cars to various types of prospects. 
We sent our complete list of sales 
points to all retail sales managers, and 
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to the best retail sales managers of our 
dealers, so that they might add their 
points, or criticize those we listed. We 
even sent the list of our sales points 
through investigators to the best com- 
petitors’ retail sales managers, to find 
out what they would say about them— 
they said plenty. In other words, we 
followed the methods of our engineers 
in trying to ascertain all the actual 
facts upon which a retail sales course 
might be based. 

Upon all this, we developed a 1,000- 
page retail sales manual, containing all 
the known information we could of- 
fer, to assist in retail selling. The 
1,000 pages were divided into six vol- 
umes, one volume a month to be sent 
with every thoroughly worked out cor- 
respondence course, including question 
sheets and reply forms, to each sales- 
man-student. We made a charge for 
the sales course, not only to cover part 
of the cost of production, but particu- 
larly to make the retail salesman ex- 
press his desire and appreciation in 
money. On this basis, we distributed 
many hundreds of courses. But oily 
10 per cent of the salesmen who 
bought them, finished them. Only 20 
per cent of the men who bought them, 
completed the first two volumes. 


Simple Course Is Best 


Somebody has said that the resist- 
ance of the human mind to knowledge 
may be likened to the resistance uf the 
finest steel. I think we have proved 
that in trying to educate salesmen. We 
developed a second course far less 
voluminous. This gave us measurably 
better results. We have now developed 
a third course in one volume, as sim- 
ple as a primer book. It sets forth 
only the most fundamental facts, and 
these stated in the simplest language 
and shortest words we can find. 

In every case, we get the salesman 
to invest money in the course—if it’s 
only a couple of dollars. If we sent it 
out free, we doubt if 5 per cent of our 
men would ever get 5 per cent of its 
value out of it. After four years’ ex- 
perience, we have just started to learn 
how to train salesmen. 

It has been said that men who are 
given great wealth, are given great re- 
sponsibilities—they are made, by for- 
tune, trustees of their riches to be spent 
for the good of the many. I believe 
that sales executives are in the same 
way trustees of experience and what 
ability we have for the good of the 
salesmen under us. In the degree that 
we meet this responsibility and strive 
to improve field and retail personnel, 
in that same degree we will be capa- 
ble and successful in our responsibility 
to salesmanship and distribution in 
1930. 


All work and no play would make dull students, National Cash believes. 
An athletically inclined student leads in calisthenics each morning. 


National Cash Girds Salesmen 
to Meet Field Problems 


The National Cash Register Company has always 
been enterprising in the development of methods for 
increasing the efficiency of salesmen. While it is 
generally known that they conduct a systematic 
sales training course, the details of the way this 


course is handled are not so familiar. 


Because this 


course has proved effective in holding down turn- 
over on the sales force, executives in many other 
lines will be interested in the details in this article. 


BY GEORGE E. 


IRVING 


Director, Sales Education Division, The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio 


ORE than forty years ago 
John H. Patterson, founder 
of the National Cash Regis- 


ter Company, introduced what 
was perhaps the first standard sales 
talk. From a study and analysis of 
the procedure of his best salesmen he 
had a primer prepared and required 
all National Cash Register salesmen 
to memorize it word for word. Later 
he introduced the practice of holding 
periodical sales schools for training 
salesmen, and the company has been 
holding sales schools ever since. 
The present practice is to conduct 
a five weeks’ course once a year, 
usually during the summer, for the 
benefit of salesmen who have been 
employed since the close of the pre- 
vious session. Those who attend the 
school must have had not less than 
ninety days’ experience and training 


in the field, however, before they are 
eligible to take this course. 

The school is held under canvas on 
a shady knoll about one mile from 
the factory in Dayton. The equip- 
ment here includes seventy tents, in 
which the salesmen live during the 
session; four instruction tents and 
three frame buildings; a recreation 
hall, mess hall and bath house. 

The attendance varies from about 
125 to twice that number. Four to 
seven regular instructors, all of whom 
have had practical sales experience, 
conduct the classes and are aided by 
numerous factory executives who give 
special lectures. 

The company provides transporta- 
tion to and from the school, housing, 
meals, laundry and _ entertainment, 
and pays salesmen a small salary while 
they attend the school. 
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We are often asked why we do 
it and the reply is that it is necessary. 

When Mr. Patterson introduced the 
first sales primer a National Cash 
Register was little more than a cash 
box that recorded and totaled sales. 
There was just one model to sell. Yet 
the “father of modern salesmanship” 
found it necessary to teach salesmen 
how to sell that one simple model. 
Today a cash register is an “almost 
human” device, which is produced in 
approximately 500 sizes and models 
to serve more than 300 different lines 
of business. 

True, our salesmen need not be ex- 
pert engineers. It is not necessary 
for them to know all the details as 
to what makes the wheels go ’round 
or how a given model does what it 
does. But every improvement and 
added feature of the product has fur- 
ther complicated the task of selling it. 

When, for example, a register in 
which a bell would ring every time 
the cash drawer was opened was 
brought out, salesmen needed to be 
taught how to use this added feature 
in selling. When a cash registet 
which, in addition to recording and 
totaling sales and ringing a bell, 
produced a printed receipt, was de- 
veloped, salesmen needed to be taught 
how to present this special feature in 
selling, and so on up to the present, 
when we have cash registers that pet- 
form scores of complicated operations 
and sell for several thousand dollars 
each. 

Furthermore, our salesmen are not 
merely selling cash registers. Out 
product has been developed to mett 
certain specific needs and our salesmen 
must know those needs and how out 
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product meets them. He must have 
a knowledge of the prospect's prob- 
lems and must be able to demonstrate 
just how a National cash register of 
proper size and model will solve those 
problems for him. 

Some kind of sales training course 
is necessary for these reasons. It is 
also necessary because of the inevitable 
turnover in a large sales organization 
such as ours. We must keep on hiring 
and training new salesmen. We would 
have to hire and train far more if we 
had a less thorough educational pro- 
gram. 

Our records show that 48 per cent 
of all the salesmen who have taken 
this course during the past six years 
are still with us. 

Sales training schools are now 
conducted regularly by many manu- 
facturers, however, and it is hardly 
necessary to go into further detail as 
to why we conduct one also. It is 
only in the manner of conducting our 
school that our plan ‘is now at all con- 
spicuous. | 

Our agents hire their own salesmen 
under the supervision of our district 
managers. We prefer men between 
the ages of twenty-five and thirty-five 
yeats who have demonstrated their 
ability to sell, although previous ex- 


Men practice in their 
tents what has been 
learned in the class- 
room. Each tent is 
equipped for this pur- 


pose. 


te 


perience is not a positive requisite. 
We are seeking older men than for- 
merly, as we have found it better to 
engage more settled men. Applicants 
fill out a blank which calls for con- 
siderable detail, including the complete 
history of their employments. 

Applicants are graded on age, 
health, appearance, bearing, intelli- 
gence (education), experience, re- 
sponsibility (they must be able to 
furnish a surety bond), industry and 
courage. 

When a salesman is employed it is 
his first duty to spend about two weeks 
in an agency office under the super- 
vision of an experienced salesman. 
There he studies the need for our 
product, the product itself and the 
selling of the product. The pre- 
liminary course in selling is divided 
into approach, demonstration and 
close, and the salesman is required to 
learn a standardized approach and 
demonstration. 

He next goes out to sell under 
close supervision, working probably 
for the first few days under the 
guidance of an experienced salesman 
and making reports on all his calls. 
He works as a junior until he is able 
to go alone, when he is given a 
separate territory. 
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During this time he is employed on 
salary. When he is given a territory 
he may be placed on salary and bonus 
or salary and commission, or, if he 
prefers, on straight commission. The 
ultimate aim is to get on straight com- 
mission. 

After a successful experience of 
three to nine months in the field the 
salesman attends the summer school 
at the factory. 

Here he is interviewed by his in- 
structor, and is given to understand 
that he is here to work and that we 
expect him to be in earnest. 

The men are divided into four to 
seven classes, depending on the num- 
ber attending, and an instructor is 
placed in charge of each class. There 
is no difference whatever between the 
classes or the instruction; the division 
is made merely because of numbers. 
Best results are obtained if each class 
does not exceed thirty men. 

Each instructor then divides his 
students into squads of three and ap- 
points one member of each squad as 
the leader. The purpose of this is to 
have the men practice together what 
they have learned in the classroom. 
Each squad tent is equipped with four 
cash registers to be used in this out- 
side-of-class practice. 

Students are provided 
with books, charts and 
selling helps of various 
kinds, but instead of 
preparing lessons for 
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recitation, they attend class and then 
practice what has been presented to 
them. 

In the classroom everything is 
dramatized. All instruction is by 
means of demonstrations. A typical 
store is set up and in this store we 
employ cash registers of different 
models to meet conditions met in vari- 
ous lines of business. Every effort 
is made to teach the student to 
visualize; to use his imagination. In- 
struction is divided into approach, 
demonstration and closing the sale 
under varying conditions. 

Hours are from 8 to 12, with re- 
cess from 10 to 10:20; lunch from 
12 to 1; classes from 1 to 3, and 
squad work from 3:15 to 5:15. On 
Mondays, Wednesday and Fridays 
there is also squad work from 7 to 
9 P. M. 

All work and no play would make 
dull students; hence recreation is not 
neglected. Some student who is 
qualified by previous experience 1s 
selected to lead the men in calis- 


N. C. R. salesmen, that they have 
merely learned what to study and how 
to study, and that they will need con- 
tinual study thereafter. 

After returning to his agency, one 
attends a morning meeting each 
working day, at which he is given 
ideas which will be of real help to 
him in meeting the practical problems 
which confront him in his daily work. 
He is also required to attend an 
agency-selling convention one evening 
a week. 

Divisional sales conventions are 
held once every six months under the 
direction of company officials and divi- 
sion managers, when all of the sales- 
men and sales representatives of a 
division are called together. 

We of the sales education division 
spend the remainder of our time out 
in the field, working with salesmen, 
conducting meetings, helping close 
sales and making ourselves generally 
useful. This field work keeps us in inti- 
mate touch with conditions and devel- 
opments, enables us to follow up our 


The recreation hall, where National Cash students spend their spare 
time playing games, singing or seeing motion pictures, which are 
shown twice a week. 


thenics every morning and there are 
games of baseball, quoits and others 
that the men themselves may choose. 
Motion pictures are shown in the 
recreation hall two evenings a week, 
one being an educational film, the 
other purely for entertainment. 

The session lasts five weeks and that 
time seems very short to us. 

On completing the course, students 
are given a certificate, but at the same 
time are made to understand that 
their training is by no means com- 
pleted, that they have merely laid the 
foundation for a successful career as 


former students, helps the agent meet 
and solve his problems, affords an op- 
portunity to carry our educational 
work further, and serves as a close 
contact between the factory and the 
field. When school reopens the in- 
structors are prepared to present 
something more than abstract theory. 


A very thorough and _ interesting 
discussion of the standard approach 
and demonstration which every Cash 
Register man must know was presented 
by Mr. Irving in the February 23, 
1929, issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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Yakima Peach Bureau 
Sells City Woman 


on Canning 


LOCALIZED newspaper cam- 

paign, encouraging home 

canning, has been used suc- 

cessfully in meeting the mar- 
keting problems of the Yakima Valley 
Peach Bureau, of Yakima, Washing- 
ton. 

Weighing the possibilities of mar- 
keting Elberta peaches to the best 
advantage, the bureau decided to dis- 
tribute them as near to the growing 
centers as possible. With this in 
mind, plans were made for an adver- 
tising campaign in local papers, to be 
backed up by scientific advice on 
methods of home canning. 

The campaign opened in Septem- 
ber, with the beginning of the Elberta 
season in Washington. It was timed 
to reach each market with the peaches 
and on a number of occasions adver- 
tisements were released by telegram, 
to appear in local papers when the 
peaches reached retail outlets. 

The majority of space used in news- 
papers was three inches by two col- 
umns, but the most was made of this 
small space. One effective advettise- 
ment of this size stated simply: ‘This 
Is the Week to Can Yakima Valley 
Peaches.’ Its effectiveness lay in the 
attention-getting trick of reversing the 
background to black and the lettering 
to white. 


Ad Gives Canning Directions 


Larger space was also used at the 
peak of the season, stressing the idea 
of canning at the proper time and by 
the proper methods. “Now Is the 
Time to Can Peaches,” one of the 
larger advertisements was captioned. 
It was a four-column by twelve-inch 
display. In a small box were printed 
directions for canning by the hot-pack 
method, as described by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The box 
was a convenient size for the house- 
wife to clip and keep before her while 
doing her canning. 

The campaign was aimed at the city 
housewife, who does little home can- 
ning. It stressed the advantages of 
canning, the ease with which canning 
is now accomplished and the saving 
made. 

Use was also made of the marketing 
news that canned fruit will show 4 
sharp advance in price during the fall 
and winter months. 

Demand created for the peaches 
through this carefully planned cam- 
paign has maintained the retail prices 
set and has enabled the crop to be 
marketed rapidly and efficiently. 
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Take the Business, Mr. Sales Manager, 


If You Can Maintain Demand Otherwise 


BY L. E. WHITE 


Assistant to the President, Kirgan’s Arcadia Farms, Inc. 


turer who wonders whether 
to accept the chain’s offer 
to take 12 per cent of his 
output has built i a strong 
national consumer demand for 
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Sales 


Management 


The Weekly Magazine for Markcting Executives 


his product, is prepared to 
maintain this Fa see so that 
he will have a reasonable as- 
surance of selling additional 
mass distributors in case his 
present channels resent his 
selling a mass distributor and 
discontinue the line, then he 
can safely take on this addi- 
tional volume. Personally, I 
am for members of the firm 
who contend it would be un- 
fair to established trade to 
promote price-cutting com- 
petition, and for the other 
reasons this faction has ad- 
vanced. Under the circum- 
stances, as I see them, it would 
be unwise to jeopardize a 
smaller profitable and pleasant 
business for the larger un- 
profitable and uncertain vol- 
ume. 

Answering the sales man- 
agers questions :— 

1. It is not sound practice 
to make certain accounts stand 
all the overhead. In fact, we 
do not see how the overhead 
can be apportioned among dif- 
ferent accounts, except in the 
item of selling expense. Each 
account should stand on its 
own feet, and if there are sav- 
ings made through increased 
volume, this should be distributed 
over the business as a whole, rather 
than handed to certain accounts. I 
believe a partial solution to this ques- 
tion lies in making quantity differ- 
entials, in order that any account, 
regardless of its class, which can buy 
large quantities, would be entitled to 
resulting economies. 

Taking on the mass buyer will un- 
doubtedly disturb his present channels 
of distribution until such a time as 
consumer demand on the dealer and 
by the dealer on the jobber will force 
the jobber to stock the product to 
fill orders. Many jobbers will throw 
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A Chain Offers to Take 
12 Per Cent of Our Output— 


* SHALL WE ‘ACCEPT? - 


BY A CHICAGO SALES MANAGER | 
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This week another executive gives his 
views on the problem outlined by a 
Chicago sales manager in SALEs MAN- 
AGEMENT for September 7. When a 
chain store offered to take 12 per cent 
of this Chicago concern’s output at a 
price 9 per cent below the net prices 
the firm is now getting from its 
wholesalers, the men in charge of the 
company’s marketing policies dis- 
agreed as to whether the proposition 
should be accepted. Readers are urged 
to refer to the original statement. 


out the product as soon as they find 
the mass buyer is being sold at an 
inside price or as soon as the mass 
buyer disturbs retail prices. Consumer 
demand will hold a certain number 
of these jobbers, but they will not be 
behind the line in the spirit that has 
developed the business now on the 
books, and it is then a problem of 
selling more mass buyers to take up 
the slack and loss of volume through 
disgruntled present channels of dis- 
tribution. 

2. If the mass distributor does not 
make a loss-leader of the product, 
regular prices could be maintained 
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among the established outlets, 
as the independent dealer rec- 
ognizes there should be a 
margin between the cash and 
carry and the service and credit 
price. 

If the mass buyer will take 
the product under another 
trade-mark, that would not 
identify it with the established 
trade-mark, some allowance 
should be made, but the allow- 
ance should not be greater than 
the amount spent for advertis- 
ing on the established trade- 
mark. 

3. The manufacturer does 
not necessarily destroy his 
market by selling a mass dis- 
tributor under another label in 
a similar package. He will 
lose a part of it to the private 
brand if this market is saturated. 
but the consumer demand, if 
held, will. maintain a_ very 
large proportion of his market, 
and on the whole his total 
volume should increase through 
the aggressive merchandising 
of the mass distributor. 

I would not give the chain 
store a greater advertising al- 
lowance for private label busi- 
ness than I would give my own 
brand, for I would rather this 
money be expended in further 
developing the market for the 
esttblished brand. 

In the event I sold the chain 
the established brand, I would 
not give an additional discount 
for advertising, any more than I 
would to any other account who 
pushes the product now. 

4. The quantity buyer, regardless 
of who he is, should be entitled to 
share in the economies effected in sell- 
ing expense. If it costs just as much 
to sell the small buyer as it does the 
large one, then the large outlet should 
have a lower price, but not a con- 
cession which will radically effect 
retail prices, and all quantity buyers 
should be sold on the same basis. 

5. If a buying concession is made in 
lieu of specialty work, it should not 
be necessary to provide any detail 
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work, although it has always been 
found advantageous to contact the 
mass buyer’s organization where it is 
permitted. 

6. No. I believe the best solution 
of wholesale price for the average 
manufacturer with a large national 
distribution is the quantity differential, 
this differential to be known to all the 
trade. As to the mass distributor ob- 
taining the product anyway, and slash- 
ing the price, the jobber selling the 
account could be easily dropped, and 
another substituted, who would main- 
tain the manufacturer's policies. 

7. Mass distributors have certainly 
lowered costs of distribution in cases 
where the concession in price has not 
been equal to the saving in cost of 
selling. 

8. There is no security for estab- 
lished mass volume, other than con- 
sumer demand, which enables the 
manufacturer to spread his mass dis- 
tribution over more than one account. 
The average mass buyer is primarily 
interested in price, and is very 
susceptible to advances from other 
manufacturers offering greater conces- 
sions on similar products. In some 
cases, what started out to be a very 
satisfactory arrangement with a mass 
distributor turned out to be just the 
opposite, as the mass distributor's de- 
mands increased with his volume on 
the product. 


9. As we see it, the concessions 
made to mass buyers are justified by 
lower selling costs, or, in the case 
where contracts are entered into, by 
the additional dependable volume, un- 
less the consumer demand is developed 
to such an extent that a certain volume 
is assured, regardless of the distribut- 
ing outlet, in which case all quantity 
buyers are usually on the same basis. 

10. In my opinion the time has not 
arrived when flagrant price-cutting is 
good for any product. Such a situa- 
tion does not build confidence or good 
will with either the consumer, dealer, 
jobber or mass distributor. On the 
contrary, it creates suspicion in the 
minds of all buyers. 

If a satisfactory volume can be 
maintained through mass distribution 
and the sudden loss of 12 per cent in 
volume would not be disastrous; if the 
manufacturer feels that his future is 
with the mass buyer, and it is eco- 
nomically sound to throw overboard 
his established distribution for mass 
distribution; if he can justify this un- 
ethical action with economic reason- 
ing, then I would say the mass 
distributor should be taken on, if 
mutually satisfactory terms can be ar- 
ranged, and a definite volume assured 
over a period. Even then, my further 
plans would be built on the assump- 
tion that some day this mass distributor 
would take his volume elsewhere. 


“But Your Price 


Is Too High” 


“One Good Cut Merely 


Promotes Another’”’ 
By H. D. RUHM 


Vice-President, Ruhm Phosphate & 
Chemical Company, Chicago 


Our answer to the complaint of 
price being too high varies according 
to our conception of the reason behind 
the statement. 

Our product is one we have been 
steadily improving over the period of 
thirty-two years we have been produc- 
ing it. During that time, numerous 
competitors have arisen but only two 
or three besides ourselves are now 
producing. We are the only ones who 
have been in the business every year 
of that time and naturally our price 
has been the one first shot at by com- 
petition. 

We started manufacturing with a 
waste product as raw material and no 


Conclusion to a symposium appearing in 
the September 5 issue. 


costs beyond mere manufacturing cost 
provided for. We have not yet ap- 
proximated a price at which margin 
will be provided to do a good job of 
sales promotion, scientific research, ad- 
vertising, merchandising and selling 
costs and still leave a profit for our 
material and work. Yet we now have 
to produce the raw material as a pri- 
maty product with enormous increase 
in cost of labor, supplies and freight. 

All this accounts for the fact that 
our product sold in 1897 at $6 to $8 
delivered, and now costs from $15 to 
$30 a ton, according to freight and 
selling plan. 

During that time we have so greatly 
improved our product by increasing 
the content of phosphorus, the chief 
element of value, and achieving enor- 
mously better fineness of grinding that 
we are able to show by figures that 
our present product at $30 a ton is 
actually cheaper, measured in effective- 
ness than our product of thirty years 
ago. 


Proper statement of this is the 
answer to the general objection of old 
users Of new prospects who know what 
old users used to pay, and can’t see 
why it is now so much higher. 

In answer to the prospect who says 
he can buy cheaper from a competitor, 
we say that our price is fixed in an 
effort to give dependable value at a 
figure at which our directors are 
willing to continue selling it, such 
figure being far below its intrinsic 
value, measured in returns from its 
use. 

We also say that our price and 
quality, being well known to our com- 
petitor and he knowing his own qual- 
ity, fixes his selling price, so we are 
bound to assume that he has put his 
price as high as his quality compared 
to ours will permit him to do. 

We declare we see few farmers 
selling No. 3 corn at seventy cents 
when the market for No. 3 is ninety- 
five cents, but much soft corn is sold 
at less than fifty cents at that time. 
When these don’t get the business 
we accept the inevitable, as we realize 
that we can’t get all the orders, but 
we never cut a price to meet competi- 
tion. 

We have done so in the remote past 
at some apparently critical times, but 
always find that “one good cut merely 
promotes another,” and we are better 
off to lose the business at our regular 
price than to gain it at expense of our 
whole production. 


Maintains a Higher Price 


by Showing Economy 
By R. T. SEMEL 
Vice-President, Agni Motor 
Fuel Company, Chicago 


We sell a motor fuel at a premium 
of three cents a gallon over the cost 
of ordinary gasoline, consequently we 
are in the position of having our price 
higher than the other fellow at all 
times. With us, however, it is more 
or less an easy matter, after once in- 
teresting a prospect to figure out for 
him, by means of percentage, that our 
price really is lower than the price he 
would have to pay for ordinary motor 
fuel. 

All purchases in all lines are made 
because of three reasons—the first is 
quality of the product, the second is 
service of the product, and the third 
is service of the company selling. If 
those three factors ate kept in mind 
and if the company selling excels 
under those three headings, the price 
is a secondary consideration and it is 
on those three points that we have 
been able to combat the ever-present 
objection of “your price is too high.” 

"(Continued on page 84) 


Wilson Brothers Unite Dealers 


to Teach Better Selling Methods 


As told to D. G. Baird 
BY DANIEL H. STEELE 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Wilson Brothers, 
Chicago 


Wilson Brothers were convinced that any store 
could increase its volume and profit by applying the 
proper methods of merchandising and so they began 
to organize groups of dealers for mutual benefit. 
Their experience with this idea is described here. 


taking place in distribution dur- 

ing recent years have brought 

about many cooperative work- 
ing agreements between manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers, and retailers. Among 
these, the organization of a group of 
independent retailers, sponsored by a 
manufacturer or wholesaler, for the 
purpose of cooperating in buying, ad- 
vertising, and merchandising, is the 
most common. All such plans are 
similar in some respects, but differ 
somewhat in others. 

Wilson Brothers’ “Concentrator” 
plan is one of these, but it is one 
which, we believe, goes further than 
others. While it makes provision for 
cooperative buying and advertising, 
both of which are of major impor- 
tance, it is distinctive chiefly for the 
emphasis it places on merchandising. 

At the first meeting when such a 
plan was suggested we stressed the 
points that any store, by the proper 
application of sales promotion meth- 
ods, can increase its volume, and that 
any store, by bringing into the proper 
telationship the elements of stock in- 
vestment, turnover and expense, can 
show a profit on the given volume of 
business. We have maintained from 
the first that the advertising, while it 
is the most spectacular part of the pro- 
gram, is really secondary and should 
not be considered by a merchant as an 
inducement to join unless he is willing 
to cooperate fully in the other phases 
of the undertaking. 

We still maintain this position. 
Both Concentrator groups now func- 
tioning advertise liberally and regu- 
larly, and this advertising is helpful 
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or they would not continue it, but the 
greatest benefits are being derived and 
will doubtless continue to be derived 
from the improved methods of mer- 
chandising being adopted and fol- 
lowed. 

For many years, Wilson Brothers 
have promoted a Concentrator plan of 
a kind. Dealers who agreed to con- 
centrate a certain percentage of their 
purchases of haberdashery with us 
were offered a very extensive service 
and were paid a dividend, based on 
the amount of their purchases, at the 
end of each year. 

Our service department did any- 
thing and everything it was asked to 
do. Some of the things it is asked to 
do and does regularly are: write radio 
skits; analyze inventory statements; 
prepare advertising copy and layouts 
for newspapers, magazines, house or- 
gans, and college papers; write edi- 
torial matter for customers; design 
windows; prepare signature drawings 
and letterheads; compile or direct 
compiling of mailing lists; design 
carnival or style show booths; draw 
plans for new stores; prepare poster 
layouts and copy; prepare sales con- 
tests; plan and budget campaigns; 
write series of collection, promotion, 
and other letters; advise on electric 
and Neon signs; design or select store 
and window fixtures; prepare blue- 
prints, and advise where to obtain 
anything desired which we do not 
have. 

All such services have long been 
given free to Concentrators, but they 
alone were not enough. They could 
be given only when and as requested, 
and at best they were only individual 
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things, when the merchant perhaps 
really needed a majority of all the 
services offered. For dealers to realize 
the full benefits of all the service we 
had to offer required some kind of 
organization. 

Such an organization resulted even- 
tually from an offer which I had made 
on several occasions at our sales con- 
ventions; an offer to hold a conference 
or convention of our dealers in any 
territory where the salesman would 
secure a worth-while attendance for the 
purpose of studying the problems 


Daniel H. Steele 


which confront all our customers and 
of giving instruction in better methods 
of merchandising. 

The salesman in one of our Chicago 
territories came to me one day and said 
he thought he could interest some of 
his customers in joint advertising of 
our goods if we would help share the 
expense. I reminded him of my offer 
to hold a conference and he went to 
work to sell the idea to his customers. 

His entire sales appeal was based 
on curiosity. He arranged a meeting 
of about sixty merchants in his terri- 
tory and none of them had any idea 
what was to take place at the meeting 

(Continued on page 106) 


The unique tabulations of newspaper lineage for advertised pro- 
ducts which were presented in Sales Management’s Annual Ref- 


erence Number have enabled the publishers to present this fur- 
ther breakdown of advertising statistics for 369 newspapers. 


Sales Management Presents First 


Analysis of Newspaper Advertising 
in 77 Cities by Lines of Business 


OR the first time it is now pos- 
FB: to present a comprehensive 

count and analysis of national 

advertising in a large and repre- 
sentative group of newspapers—the 
volume amounting to half a billion 
lines with a value of something like 
$150,000,000. 

Interesting in many aspects as an 
unfamiliar study of one important 
branch of advertising, this analysis of 
new data is also of no little practical 
use. It shows distinctive trends. It 
tells how industries concentrate their 
fire on consumer attention. It suggests 
where neglected opportunities are to 
be found. It furnishes a broad basis 
for logical development. 

National advertisers have hitherto 
missed coordination in their newspaper 
campaigns. Working through adver- 
tising agencies, they have managed to 
arrange for cover to fit their expected 
needs. But, lacking information now 
at their disposal, each of them has 
gone forward more or less as a 
pioneer, ignorant of or able only to 
guess what competitors were doing 
through newspapers as a whole and 
at sea as to the intensity of the conflict 
among industries for public attention. 
Newspaper publishers, obliged to rely 
on experiences of relatively limited 
range, have labored under similar 
handicap. 

Facts of this sort about magazine 
advertising have been at the service of 
advertisers for many years, and they 
have played no small part in facilitat- 
ing employment of these media, as 
well as in guiding publishers to 
profitable fields for intensive effort. 

Students of marketing have fre- 
quently called attention to the absence 
of newspaper advertising records as 
a bar to conclusive analysis leading to 
helpful deductions. It is a matter 


deemed of sufficient importance, in- 
deed, to be worthy of notice in the 


Hoover Committee report on recent 
economic changes. 

The main reason for it is, of course, 
the great number of daily newspapers, 
decentralized by the tendency among 
them to extreme preoccupation with 
their own affairs. Through the Bureau 
of Advertising of the A. N. P. A. many 
of them act together, to be sure, to 
further the cause of newspaper adver- 
tising in general. But there is no 
organization within the industry that 
keeps track of mewspapers as a 
unifiable medium in these fields. 

Some progress was made in this 
direction by the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing’s estimates of expenditures by 
large national advertisers, which were 
issued between 1923 and 1926 and 
then withdrawn from public use. A 
longer step was taken when Media 
Records undertook to count newspaper 
advertising by media and by products, 
beginning with the 369 dailies in the 
seventy-seven largest cities. For while 
in number these newspapers comprise 
considerably less than a fifth of all 
dailies, their combined circulations 
amount to four-fifths of all the cir- 
culation of the daily press, and more 
than three-quarters of the national ad- 
vertisers’ expenditures in newspapers 
goes to them. 

The full value of this work was not 
apparent, however, until the lineage 
taken in these newspapers for national- 
ly advertised products was compiled 
by total amounts for each and pub- 
lished in SALES MANAGEMENT’S Mar- 
kets and Media Reference Number. 
The unique tabulation presented here- 
with was made from the mass of de- 
tails therein contained. No attempt has 
been made to compute the exact cost 
of the half-billion lines from the rates 
of the individual publications. If we 
assume that the average rate is not 
far from thirty cents a line, the total 
national advertising bill of the 369 
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newspapers is about four-fifths of that 
of the 100 magazines whose advertis- 
ing is counted by National Advertising 
Records. Rotogravure advertising is 
kept separately. 

The table embraces national news- 
paper advertising of 2,364 concerns in 
behalf of 2,585 products. Of the 
total space, automotive products, one- 
twelfth of the total advertised prod- 
ucts in number, took nearly a third. 
Of this large part, forty-nine different 
makes of passenger cars got the lion’s 
share, 71 per cent, tires and inner 
tubes ranking second with 6 per cent. 
(It is not unlikely that gasoline will 
take second place this year.) Chev- 
rolet headed the list of cars, closely 
followed by Buick, Chrysler, Stude- 
baker, Nash, Dodge, Overland-Whip- 
pet, Ford and Pontiac with amounts 
ranging from nearly nine to five 
million lines. The next highest, Hup- 
mobile, had 3,866,000, and there were 
five others in the group taking more 
than three million lines. Below that 
mark were seven, headed by De Soto, 
2,865,000, having more than two 
million. Nine were credited with more 
than one million. The other eighteen 
trailed with less than one million 
apiece. 

Practically 500 grocery products, 
nearly a fifth of the whole number 
of advertised products, were advertised 
in the newspapers of three or more 
cities, but the space taken in their be- 
half was less than half of the space 
used for automotive products. The 
leader in this group was Kellogg's 
cereals, with 3,573,000 lines, and the 
only other exceeding two million was 
Rinso, with 2,503,000. Thirteen 
others had more than one million and 
less than two million. Taking less 
than one million and more than five 
hundred thousand were eighteen prod- 
ucts, while those with less than half a 
million and more than 100 thousand 
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numbered 123, leaving 257 below one 
hundred thousand. 

Medical advertisers constituted the 
third largest group, with nearly one- 
eighth of the total space for almost as 
many articles as appear in advertised 
groceries. Eleven medical products 
used as many as one million lines, led 
by Bayer’s Aspirin with 4,287,000 
lines (exceeded outside automobiles 
only by cigarettes and Listerine). Two 
others—Fleischmann’s yeast, 3,092,- 
000, and Lydia E. Pinkham products, 
2,963,000—passed two million. 

Owing to the great amount of space 
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line. Eight took less than one million 
and more than half a million, forty- 
one less than half a million and more 
than one hundred thousand, leaving 
175 below that minimum. 

The only other groups taking a total 
of more than ten million lines were 
transportation, 6 per cent of the total; 
radio, 5 per cent, and electric appli- 
ances, 214 per cent. The steamship 
lines, seventy-two of them, were most 
numerous among the transportation 
companies that advertised, but they 
used only 8,837,000 lines compared 
with 20,435,000 taken by fifty-five 
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which the magazines do for them in 
the national field. This is notably true 
of most articles of women’s apparel, 
for example, a fact which partly at 
least accounts for the small role played 
by women’s wear in national news- 
paper advertising, only .36 per cent. 
In some respects, however, national 
newspaper advertising as a whole 
possesses characteristics traceable in 
magazine advertising as a whole. Let 
us see, for instance, what the leaders 
in the two sets of media do, after 
making a few adjustments in the in- 
terest of comparability. This is done 
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So many good letters have come in reply to Edgar Paul Her- 


mann’s article in the September 21 issue, “Selecting Agencies by 
Future Versus Past Performance,” that we are printing more of 
them this week. Others appeared in the September 28 issue. 


Should an Agency Submit 
Speculative Plans or Copy? 


Management Most 
Important 


By JOHN LEE MAHIN 


John Lee Mahin, Advertising, 
New York 


In my judgment there is only one 
reason to advertise, and that is to in- 
crease the satisfaction of the final con- 
sumer—the woman and the man who 
pay the bills by taking merchandise 
off the shelves and out of the channels 
of distribution, and thereby keep the 
wheels of industry profitably moving. 

This remark is prompted by read- 
ing the very interesting article by Ed- 
gar Paul Hermann in the September 
21 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Mr. Hermann takes exception to the 
statement of Mr. Earnest Elmo Cal- 
kins that advertisers should select their 
advertising agents on their reputation 
and that advertising agents should do 
no speculative work. 

Mr. Calkins has done so many good 
things for advertising and his ideas 
are usually so sound that I think when 
a man who stands so high as he does 
makes an error someone should 
promptly take issue with him. 

Several years ago Mr. Calkins 
scolded bankers because they would 
not loan money to back carefully 
planned advertising campaigns. 

Bankers have no more right to loan 
their depositors’ money to launch ad- 
vertising campaigns than to build fac- 
tories unless the men who manage the 
campaigns or who manage the fac- 
tories can show they know how to 
make money out of them. 

It is my experience that good man- 
agement has less trouble in getting 
money from bankers than bankers 
have in finding able management to 
loan money to. Some very good fac- 
tory buildings can be bought from 
bankers at 10 per cent of the original 
cost. 

Mr. Calkins also wrote another 


article in which he said insurance 
companies should advertise to increase 
sales. Insurance companies have de- 
veloped more during the past ten 
years than banks and trust companies. 

If banks, insurance companies and 
manufacturers can utilize advertising 
to reduce the final cost, or increase 
the usefulness, or broaden the satis- 
faction of the final consumer, it is 
justified. There 1s no other reason 
for advertising. 

If Mr. Calkins really means that 
the preparation of complete advertis- 
ing campaigns and submitting them to 
an advertiser who doesn’t know what 
he wants to do is sheer waste, I can 
agree with him. 

Your correspondent, however, has 
pointed out that Mr. Calkins has writ- 
ten so much more than making this 
statement clearly and definitely, that 
he has confused rather than clarified 
this particular point. 

The advertising agent who is not 
willing to meet legitimate competition 
is no longer functioning as he should. 
The advertising agent who has no 
ideas to submit to a prospective ad- 
vertiser is one who, in my judgment, 
is no longer growing or expanding his 
usefulness. 

Joseph Schaffner and I exchanged 
ideas for three years before he per- 
mitted me to place the first magazine 
advertisement for Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx. 

The late William Maxwell, vice- 
president of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
and I discussed selling and advertis- 
ing in their economic and _inter- 
related aspects for many months 
before he finally introduced me to 
Charles Edison, with the recom- 
mendation that Mr. Edison place with 
me the advertising account for the 
Edison phonograph. 

Perhaps the experience with Mr. 
Maxwell is as illuminating as any in 
this controversy between Mr. Calkins 
and your correspondent. 
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Mr. Maxwell invited a number of 
agents to submit competitive advettis- 
ing campaigns for Edison phono- 
graphs. I refused to submit a 
complete campaign until I had con- 
vinced Mr. Maxwell that he would 
rather discuss all his business prob- 
lems with me than any other adver- 
tising man he knew. 

My contention was that the right plan 
would be the result of confident co- 
operation between the Edison or- 
ganization and the agency which Mr. 
Maxwell believed was worthy of his 
full confidence, and until he knew 
himself what he wanted to do, no 
agency could furnish him with a plan 
that he could profitably operate. 

Certainly my time was more valu- 
able than a plan which could have 
been prepared by subordinates. 

I “speculated” in one sense in giv- 
ing so much of my time to Mr. Max- 
well. On the other hand, his 
knowledge of salesmanship was so 
complete that I believed I was getting 
from him as much as I gave in ex- 
changing ideas. 

If Mr. Calkins says that the selec- 
tion of an agency on its reputation is 
the only proper way, then Mr. Alvin 
Macauley, president of the Packard 
Motor Company, has made a great 
mistake. He recently wrote me he 
was more satisfied with his advertising 
than he had ever been before, and 
that his present advertising agent en- 
gaged in the business at Mr. Macauley’s 
suggestion, and that his advertising 
manager was a former truck salesman. 

The Lambert Pharmacal Company 
lists as one of its assets the Lambert 
and Feasley Advertising Agency, 
which made its reputation after it 
started developing the ‘Halitosis 
Idea.” 

If the reputation of the agency is 
the most important factor in develop- 
ing accounts, why do the large, old- 
established agencies lose so many of 
them? 
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Why do so many young men who 
learn their business with the agencies 
with reputations leave them and carry 
so much good business with them 
when they start new agencies, unless 
the contact man rather than the repu- 
tation of the agency is the key to the 
service rendered the client? 

Old Gold Cigarette advertising has 
certainly made an enviable reputation 
for the agency now handling it. It 
is currently reputed that the agency 
“speculated” by taking the idea to the 
advertiser. An appraisal of the ad- 
vertising agency’s reputation before 
and after originating the Old Gold 
advertising might be illuminating in 
this discussion. 

To me, one of the worst phases of 
modern advertising procedure is the 
frankness with which some advertis- 
ing managers select big advertising 
agencies to handle their + tes ta 
tions, because, if they fail, the adver- 
tising manager can hold his job by 
saying he selected an agency whose 
reputation justified the confidence he 
placed in it. 


Advice ‘“‘Peeved” Client 


A “one-man agency” in Chicago 
was asked to submit a plan for a 
long-established manufacturer in a 
Southern city who had appropriated 
$40,000 as a “test of advertising.” 
The Chicago agent asked $1,000 to 
make a survey. He spent all of it 
and more, and then i si the con- 
cern to spend its $40,000 in getting 
ready to advertise by putting in facili- 
ties to meet competitors who were 
making inroads in the manufacturer's 
market. 

The manufacturer was ‘“‘peeved.” 
He did not want anyone to “tell him 
how to run his business” He offered 
his appropriation to one of the largest, 
oldest, most successful advertising 
agencies in New York. 

It was promptly accepted. The 
campaign was a model in copy and 
mediums. The Chicago agent told 
him he did not think he could have 
done any better himself. But the 
manufacturer was out of business in 
eighteen months. 

The New York agency is so big 
that the little matter of $40,000 going 
wrong did not affect its reputation. 

May I say that I think SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT in conducting a forum on 
this subject is giving a real service to 
its readers. 

Someone must emphasize the fact 
frequently that the best mediums, the 
best copy and the most successful and 
beautiful illustrations are merely the 
means by which an advertiser who 
has real service to sell can broaden 
its scope and build better business be- 


e 


cause he deserves it whether he ad- 
vertises or not. 

Advertising is just as subordinate to 
management as money, materials and 
men. It is just as valuable and as 
necessaty to a big business, and, I 
might add, I am one who believes in 
bigness of an institution when it is 
managed by the men who have made 
it big, because by doing so they give 
better service to their real customers 
—the final customers. 


Advertising a Specially 
Manufactured Job 
By BuRTON BIGELow, 


President, Burton Bigelow, 
Inc., Buffalo 


How can any advertising agency 
worthy of the mame prepare specu- 
lative plans and copy without first 
having gone through the three research 
stages, namely: 

(1) Survey of the client’s situation 
as revealed by a careful investigation 
into his business based upon his opin- 
ion of the facts. 

(2) An independent research of 
some sort to determine whether or not 
the client’s facts are correct. 

(3) A review of stored facts to de- 
termine what information is available 
on the client’s market and its charac- 
teristics before attempting to make a 
plan. 

Mr. Hermann’s comparison of 
agencies’ solicitation with his purchase 
of a Nash car without demonstration 
is not a true parallel. If they failed 
to sell Mr. Hermann the Nash car 
they can sell it to the next chap who 
calls. If you make a _ speculative 
presentation, invest a lot of money in 
it and you do not sell it, the next 
— who calls will be in an entirely 
different line of business and you will 
have this stuff on your shelf until it 
goes out of date. 

The very essence of the problem 
lies in the fact that advertising agency 
service is the creation of a specially 
manufactured job for a special person 
or business which cannot be used in 
its entirety for any other business. (If 
it can, then it is canned copy and not 
the kind of stuff the advertiser ought 
to buy.) 


Cleverness or Wisdom? 
By JOHN H. KLINGENFELD, 
Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc., New York 


There are a few question and sug- 
gested answers which I should like to 
present to Mr. Hermann anent his 
article, “Selecting Agencies by Future 
Versus Past Performance.” 

(1) Why have a growing number 
of the more important advertisers 


abandoned the habit of frequently 
changing their agency? 

Is it not because they realize that 
an intimate knowledge of their busi- 
ness and industry is essential in the 
production of the final product, the 
printed word? Is it not that they 
know that the first year or so of con- 
tact with a new agency is an educa- 
tional one both for client and agent, 
so that together they may go forward 
more successfully? 

(2) Then, by all that is consistent, 
why should a client choose an agency 
on the basis of prospective plans and 
copy which are necessarily hazarded 
on an incomplete knowledge of the 
whole picture? 

(3) Which of these two qualities 
is, in your opinion, the more essential 
in advertising—cleverness or wisdom? 

For my part, no answer is necessary 
—and yet right here we may find a 
line of cleavage between the followers 
of our friend, Mr. Hermann, and of 
Mr. Calkins. 

(4) In choosing an advertising 
agency, are there not more permanent 
values to be sought than those merely 
of clever guessing? 

No answer submitted. 

(5) Suppose all accounts were 
awarded on the basis suggested by 
Mr. Hermann, would accounts be 
more or /ess transitory? 

Here again I see no reason to am- 
plify. Constructive thought gives its 
Own answer. 


Kerfoot Sues Liggett 
for Unfair Practices 


Unfair competition is charged by 
Thomas Kerfoot & Company, Ltd., of 
Bardsley, England, against the United 
Drug Company and Louis K. Liggett 
Company, in a suit filed through their 
American distributors, E. Fougera & 
Company, Inc., New York, in the 
United States District Court of Dela- 
ware. An injunction is sought against 
the use by the United and Liggett 
companies of the name “Vapure,” an 
inhalant, with a name so similar to 
‘“Vapex,” which the Kerfoot company 
has had on the market in this coun- 
try since 1922, that the use of it, the 
Kerfoot company contends, constitutes 
unfair competition. 


N. B. C. Grows at Chicago 


The National Broadcasting Company 
has completed plans for its new 
Chicago headquarters atop the Mer- 
chandising Mart there. The building 
is the largest in the world, and the 
broadcasting studios are expected to 
be the most pretentious. 
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SELLING 


ROUTING 


( Any ONE of the Following Uses Makes an. 


iressogfaph Profitable in Your Business 


Addresses: Envelopes, Circulars and Post Cards. Fills- 
in Letters. Speeds out Announcements, Book- 
lets, House Organs, Catalogs, Bulletins, Price 
Lists. Provides systematic Customer Control” 


RECORD-KEEPING 

Heads up: Statements, Cost keeping records, Inventory 

records, ‘Personnel forms, Ledger p.ges, ete. C 

pletely writes Trust statements — addresses 

Credit advices and other bank forms. Writes [] 
Tax rolls and Tax bills 


Lists: Driver's route sheets and Call lists. Imprints 
names, addresses and data on Laundry slips, 
Bundle tags. Driver's receipts, News- 
paper bundle labels. 


Addresses: Bills of lading, Route sheets, La- 
bels, Shipping envelopes, Way bills, Tags, 


sing 


IMPRINTING 
Imprints: Booklets, Blotters, Mailer strips, hour! Other hand 
Short messages on postals. Wrappers, C] operated models 
Folders, Swatches. f 
rom $20 to 
SHIPPING $105. All prices 


ly or in gangs 


Fills in: Bills, 


COLLECTING 


Installment collection forms, Meter-reading 
forms, Premium notices, Public service bills, 
Receipts, Statements 


DISBURSING 
Imprints: Dividend checks, Pay-checks, Pay- 
roll sheets, Pay-envelopes, Pay-roll receipts. 


Stock holders lists, Voucher checks 


Collection letters, Follow-up notices, 


worker's Time 


SCHEDULING 
Writes: Production orders, Progress records, Schedule 

cards, Routing tickets, Requisitions, Cost forms, Piece 
etc. Imprints Order schedule forms, Heads 

Tickets, Tags, Labels, etc. 


Tickets, Coupons, Vouchers, 


MAILING 


and wrappers. 


Lists: Mailer strips. Imprints addresses on margins of 
Publications. Addresses Publication envelopes 


mnouncements, Notices, Bulletins, etc. 


Addresses church and lodge 


IDENTIFYING : 
Embosses or Indents: Metal directory plates, Machine 
» name plates, Motor name plates, Employes’ 

badges, Shrubbery tags, Cream can tags, 

Metal shipping tags, Metal labels. 


real 


W ATCH the small leaks in business! 
When allowed to grow they carry away 
the hard earned profits of your business. 


No business today, from the smallest to 
the largest, can afford the tremendous 
cost of pen and pencil methods. Office 
clerks working against time means costly 
mistakes. Typists swamped with lists of 
names and standard data to write means 
delays. Operations being held up because 
of delayed and inaccurate information 
means high costs . . . Any successful busi- 
ness heeds the slogan, “Get it done— 


SIPLICATING AND PRINTING \ 
waplicating or ink printing: Complete letters, \ 
Mts, pamphlets, folders, better- 


at same operation. 


lets — in one or two colors. 


quickly, efficiently, economically!” 
There is a machine that will do an im- 
portant part of the work in every depart- 
ment of your business 10 to 50 times 
faster than hand methods without the 
possibility of an error! 

Study the list above. It will disclose an 
amazing number of ways in which 
Addressographs will reduce expense, save 
time, eliminate errors and produce profits 
in your business. 

Mail the coupon for helpful advice and 
information. 


Sales and Service agencies in the principal cities of the world. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 


924 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Canadian Head Office and Factory: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 30 Front Street W, Toronto, 2, Ont. 


European Head Office and 


Manufacturers of | Graphotype 


Factory: London, England. 


Addressograph  Dupligraph Cardograph §Speedaumat 


TRADE MARK 


PRINTS FROM TYPE 


Copyright 1929, Addressograph Co. 


Model H-3 — 
$75. Imprints 
names or data, 
1200 to 1800 im- 
pressions an 


f. o. b. Chicago. 


hd ating expense. 
ra 


Cardograph — $57.50 f. o. b. 
Chicago. Produces 1,500 mes- 
sages on post cards in an hour— 
through a ribbon. Also imprints 
standard data on forms, etc. 


Model F-2 Electric — $365. Han- 
dles name and data writing on all 
forms thru a ribbon, 2,000 to 
3,000 an hour. Other electrically 
operated models from 
$275 up. All prices 
f. o. b. Chicago. 


Dupligraph — Leased at $65 
per month. Prints complete 
letters with name, address, sal- 
utation, date and signature — 
all at one operation —through 
the same ribbon. 
2,000 completed 
letters per hour! 


Model A-4 — 
Automatic Feed 
— $1975. Im- 
prints an almost 
unlimited variety 
of forms, 7,500 
per hour. Other automatic 
machines from $475 to 
$12,750. All prices 
f. o. b. Chicago. 
with your 
letterhead to 
4 
Ad ADDRESSOGRAPH Co. 


924 W. Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Ad Please explain how 
4 Addressographs will increase 
@ my sales and reduce my oper- 
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There are no unemployed or paupers in a population of 1,453,517 in New Zealand. Standards and 
tastes compare favorably with the well-to-do middle class of England. 


Overlooked Sales Opportunities 
in New Zealand 


T has only recently been recog- 

nized that New Zealand from a 

marketing point of view, is a total- 

ly different entity from Australia. 
Formerly it was customary for manu- 
facturers to include New Zealand, in 
a more or less perfunctory manner, 
in the Australian campaign directed 
from Sydney or Melbourne, and to 
hope from the few visits of represent- 
atives to obtain a share of the Domin- 
ion’s trade. 

This was a mistaken policy. New 
Zealand is separated from Australia 
by 1,000 miles of open sea and is in 
many respects, social and economic, 
dissimilar to the island continent. 
Even Australians recognize this truth 
and today the large Australian buying 
and advertising agencies have separate 
branches in New Zealand. 

The colony is one of the most pros- 
perous in the British 
Empire, as the follow- 
ing import and export 
figures will show: 


The English influ- 
ence in New Zealand 
is reflected in this 
public garden sur- 
rounding the monu- 
ment to Queen 
Victoria, in Auck- 
land. The people’s 
tastes are those of 
the well-to-do middle 
class of England. 


Imports Exports 
1926 49,889,563 45,275,575 
1927 44,782,946 48,496,354 
1928 44,886,266 56,188,481 


There are no unemployed or pau- 
pers in a population of 1,453,517, 
90 per cent of whom are settled on 
the land. With the exception of a 
few thousand fast disappearing Maoris, 
the inhabitants are white, mostly of 
British stock. The educational stand- 
ard compares favorably with the best 
in Europe or the United States and 
the tastes of the people in dress, fur- 
nishings, home comforts, etc., are 


those of the well-to-do middle class 
of England. The purchasing power 
per head of the population ranks third 
or fourth in the world. 

Here, then, is a market worth at- 
tention, a market easy to cover, one 
which will repay cultivation. 


SY & DD. TOUNG 


Before outlining the method of ap- 
proach it will be well to look at the 
tariff question, which in many ways 
Operates against foreign imports of 
certain lines. 

The following table shows the im- 
port duty requirements: 


British Goods Foreign Goods 


Per cent Per cent 

ad val. ad val. 
Motor cars .. 10 35 
ne 10 35 
ae 25 45 
eee 20 40 

(Fountain) 

Perfumery ... 25 45 
ee 10 35 
Gramophones . 20 40 
Wireless goods __ Free 20 
TONG eee nes 25 45 


These are not such insuperable dif- 
ficulties when it is 
realized that New 
Zealand is primarily a 
pastoral country with 
little or no stable 
manufactures. New 
Zealand must import 
the greater quantity of 
actual necessities and 
certainly all of the 
luxuries for a popula- 
tion wedded to the 
soil, so that quality 
and price, as else- 
where, determined the 
country of origin of 
the greater part of her 
imports. Other things 
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ales effort today 


NEEDS 


Trafic Control 


AN EDITORIAL BY 


W. C. DUNLAP, VICE-PRESIDENT 
IN CHARGE OF SALES 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 


ALES management is asking itself a new set of 
questions. The old ones were: “How much speed 
can we make ?”— “How much territory can we cover?” 
—“How much volume can we roll up?” The new 
questions are: “Where can we find our most profitable 
markets?”—‘“How can we reach them most eco- 
nomically ?’—‘“How can we make our volume mean 


something in the terms of profit?” 


Successful sales management has developed a keen 
eye for the traffic signals that mark its various avenues 
of effort . . . for the showing of profit that says “Go 
shead” ... 


It learned that speed without direction is 


or for the red indicator that says “Stop.” 


Selective control—a traffic system for selling—is a 
principle which we have studied intensively and tested 
exhaustively in our own organization. We believe in 
it because we have watched its results not only in 


our own activities but also in those of our customers. 


Our observation convinces us that it is a sound 
remedy for dwindling profits. We have seen it reduce 
sales costs, increase profits, improve collections, raise 
the morale of salesmen by giving them better income 
and the morale of customers by putting products into 
the hands of those best equipped to use them effect- 
ively. In our opinion it may be worth while to sacri- 
fice volume for better margin of profit—although our 
application of selective selling methods in our busi- 


ness has increased volume instead of diminishing it. 


To meet the new conditions which call for more 
carefully controlled sales effort we have developed 
new Multigraph equipment. It is a part of the system 
which has made our selective selling successful. It has 


been used by our customers with equally telling effect. 


If you are interested in applying this new 


waste. Selling has become more selective. 
As a consequence we hear less talk of 


“profitless prosperity” than was current 


within the past year. 


Do 


You Know Your 
Market? 


selling technique more effectively in your 
own business, I shall be glad to discuss it 
with you. Address W.C. Dunlap, 1832 East 
40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


n° MUOLTIGRAPHA 


for today’s new selling conditions 
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being equal it will be found that pref- 
erence is invariably given to goods of 
British manufacture. 

On entering the New Zealand mar- 
ket, three courses are Open to manu- 
facturers: (1) to send representatives 
to open stock depots, (2) to arrange 
with local agents to carry stocks on 
consignment and secure distribution, 
(3) to sell consignments to the Lon- 
don buying houses of New Zealand 
agents, allowing a generous percentage 
per consignment for advertising. 

The last method is inapplicable to 
American manufacturers and, in any 
case, is the least satisfactory because 
it militates against complete and rapid 
coverage of a fairly concentrated 
market. 

The first method is undoubtedly the 
best to employ in New Zealand, for 
a variety of reasons. In both the 
North and South Islands the towns 
are on the coast and within easy reach 
of the wealthy farming communities 
of the interior. Roads are good and 
numerous, first-class railway services 
connect the towns, and there is a 
splendid fleet of coasting vessels be- 
tween the ports. These factors make 
for cheap and easy distribution. 


Distribution Centers 


The whole colony may easily be sur- 
veyed by two competent representa- 
tives within a few weeks and arrange- 
ments made for stock depots and sub- 
sequent distribution. The natural cen- 
ters for operations are Auckland, 
(population 206,810) and Wellington 
(population 118,490) in the North 
Island; Christchurch (population 123,- 
217) and Dunedin (population 84,- 
060) in the South. 

The second method, that is placing 
the campaign in the hands of local 
agents, is suitable in many cases, but 
possesses the inherent disadvantages 
that valuable time is often lost in gain- 
ing complete territorial coverage. 
There are many good selling agents 
in New Zealand and for lines of lim- 
ited appeal, such as farming and dairy 
machinery, are the only sound chan- 
nels through which to approach the 
market. But speaking generally and 
for lines of universal appeal, such as 
proprietary foods and _ medicines, 
motors, hardware, glass, electric goods, 
etc.; it will be found cheaper and 
quicker to send out qualified repre- 
sentatives to conduct operations from 
first to last. 

Unlike South Africa or Australia, 
New Zealand presents few difficulties 
in the matter of distribution. There 
are no great distances between the six 
or seven buying centers in the North 
or the nine or ten in the South. Fur- 
ther simplifying the problem is the 


fact that each town is literally a buying 
center for a specified district. There- 
fore complete urban distribution is 
synonymous with complete coverage of 
New Zealand. 

Distribution is best undertaken 
through the wholesalers who are all- 
important in the merchandising of 
every-day necessities. These are old- 
established houses who have won the 
confidence of, and to a large extent 
have nourished, the ever-growing re- 
tail trade and their cooperation is in- 
dispensable. 

Liberal advertising, bright display 
matter and suitable packings are fac- 
tors on which the greatest attention 
should be bestowed. New Zealanders 
are people generally of cultural stand- 
ing, a trifle conservative, but highly 
discriminating; therefore every effort 
must be made to see that copy and 
design of all advertising matter should 
conform to their standard outlook. 
The most successful advertising in 
New Zealand is almost identical with 
the best English advertising and those 
responsible for drawing up an adver- 
tising plan for New Zealand would be 
well advised to study the leading New 
Zealand dailies and periodicals and 
compare the advertisements in these 
with those in first-class English pro- 
ductions, such as the Times, Punch, 
Tatler, etc. 

New Zealand is easily covered 
through the national press of both 
islands and the cost of advertising 
does not rate high. 

The influence of the professional 
periodicals such as the Meats Trades 
Journal, the Stockbreeders Gazette, 
etc., cannot be too highly emphasized 
and for lines appropriate to these 
trades are indispensable. 

Outdoor advertising is equally valu- 


Miniature bales of cotton are used by Kern county, California, to 


able in New Zealand where attractive 
posters, brilliant electric signs, railroad 
and road boards are eagerly scanned. 
Here again no expense should be 
spared in creating artistic designs. 

There are several first-class advertis- 
ing agencies in the Dominion pro- 
ducing work of a uniformly high 
standard and American manufacturers 
could do worse than place their adver- 
tising campaign with one of these. 
The cost of such a campaign must 
naturally vary with the appeal of the 
product, but speaking of a proprietary 
line of universal appeal, a sum of 
£3000—(say $15,000) would be a 
year’s minimum allocation to ensure 
volume sales. When it is recalled that 
a few salesmen are actually necessary 
and traveling expenses a minimum, it 
will be seen that this figure is not 
top-heavy. 

To be successful, advertising in 
New Zealand must be consistent. New 
Zealanders are highly responsive to 
advertising so that in order to keep a 
firm grip on the market and eliminate 
competition every product must be 
kept constantly before consumers. To 
this end, attractive window displays 
will help enormously. 

It will be realized that New Zealand 
is a ready market for everything that 
a wealthy pastoral country needs; that 
it is mot a ‘price’ market and that 
tariffs are not insurmountable; that it 
is a country growing in prosperity, a 
market which rapid transport by sea 
and air is bringing nearer to the in- 
dustrial countries of the world, and 
therefore a market which must eventu- 
ally become highly competitive. The 
time to exploit it is now, and the 
comparative ease with which it can be 
approached successfully has been out- 
lined in the foregoing short resume. 


De 


advertise its chief product. The bales, which weigh ten pounds each, 
are used at industrial exhibitions and fairs and are also displayed in 
store windows. 
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“Can TIME Keep up the pace?” 


Once that was a question. 


In 1928 TIME gained more 
pages of advertising than any 
other U. S. magazine. That was 
one victory. 


For the first seven months of 
1929, TIME’s lineage gained 
88% over the corresponding 
period of 1928, while advertising 
revenues increased 145.6%. 


And now TIME guarantees 
300,000 average net paid circu- 
lation for 1930. 


MOMENTUM-VITALITY 


Write the Promotion Manager for an 
analysis of the June-July advertising of 
magazine gains and losses as com- 
pared with TIME . . . 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 
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HE VITALITY OF TIMES PAST AND PRESENT INSURES TIMES 
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91.5¢7¢ Lines 


of Radio Advertising 
in one issue! 


Again The Press demonstrates its supremacy in the Pittsburgh 
Area! In the largest newspaper ever issued in Pittsburgh 
(164. pages), The Press on Sunday, Sept. 29 published 
91,577 lines of display Radio advertising in connection 
with the opening of Pittsburgh’s 1929 Radio Show, 
exceeding its own 1928 record by 45,279 lines! 


Latest available reports indicate that this is the 
second largest volume of radio advertising ever 
published in one issue, daily or Sunday, of 
any metropolitan newspaper. . « « ¢ 


91,577 lines of display radio advertis- 


ing... placed by radio manufacturers, 
distributors and dealers in one is- 


sue of the dominant newspaper 
. . is the radio world’s confir- 
mation that Pittsburgh is an 

unusually responsive radio 
market... and that The 
Press is an unusually 
productive adver- 
tising medium! 
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he Pittsburgh Press 


A ScrippssHoward Newspaper 
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‘Flying Showcases”’ Are 
Effective Aid in Selling 
to Aircraft Industry 


As told to George Fellows 
BY CHARLES HB. COLVIN 


President, Pionzer Instrument Company, New York City 


“To sell the airplane industry successfully is to an- 
ticipate it two or three years,” says the president of 
the Pioneer Instrument Company. How and why 
this manufacturer plans his sales strategy this far 
in advance is explained in this exclusive interview. 


ARLY in 1926 the Pioneer In- 

Bee Company purchased 
its first flying showcase. It is 
now outfitting its fourth. 

A flying showcase is an airplane 
fully equipped with Pioneer instru- 
ments. It serves to demonstrate in- 
struments, tours the country on sales 
trips and makes rush deliveries. 

The success of the Pioneer Instru- 
ment Company demonstrates the pos- 
sibilities of the “showcase” for many 
other lines of business. Last year on 
one trip of ten days, traveling 3,000 
miles, it netted over $200,000 in busi- 
ness. 

As a demonstrator in this type of 
sales work there is nothing better than 
the flying showcase. Before the 
Pioneer Instrument Company had the 
cabin type plane, its third demonstra- 
tion plane, its pilot used it to demon- 
strate instruments to the test pilots, 
sales managers and purchasing agents 
of airplane manufacturing companies, 
taking up one or two prospects at a 
time. In some instances the showcase 


plane was turned over to the manufac- 
turer’s test pilot, who demonstrated 


the instruments to his own executive 
staff. With the third showcase, a 
five-place cabin plane, it was possible 
to demonstrate the instruments to all 
the deciding parties in any sales sit- 
uation at one time and usually with 
one flight. In selling to commercial 
transport companies, airplane manu- 
facturers, Army and Navy air corps, 
salesmen have taught many prospects 
about Pioneer instruments by actual 
flight in the cockpit of the flying 
showcases. 

The flying showcase has served ex- 
cellently as a publicity medium, hav- 


ing been flown to Washington, Detroit . 


and Los Angeles air shows. One of 
the flying showcases won the second 
Ford Air Tour and another flew part 
of the way with the third Ford Air 
Tour. Prominently marked, a flying 
showcase draws favorable attention 
around an airport at all times. 

In sales calls the flying showcase 
has saved executive time. In one busi- 
ness day, last year, the secretary of 
the Pioneer Instrument Company, 
with the pilot, visited prospects at St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Wichita, pick- 
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ing up orders running into six figures. 
To accomplish these three calls by 
railroad would have taken two days 
and one night at the best. 

The flying showcase has also been 
invaluable on the occasions of rush 
orders. The Navy Department in 
Philadelphia called to New York for 
an immediate shipment of an instru- 
ment recently. The pilot was then at 
the airport, and, having the extra in- 
strument on hand, he flew right down 
to Philadelphia, delivering the instru- 
ment before the officer who had re- 
quested it had gone to lunch. 

To sell the airplane industry suc- 
cessfully is to anticipate it two or 
three years. So fast is this infant 
giant developing that no manufacturer 
can rest on his laurels and expect to 
stay in the profit flow. 

Airplane instruments, the sensory 
controls of the airplane, must be ac- 
curate and precise. After a period of 
laboratory testing they are often tried 
out in actual flying, sometimes for 
several years, before they are made 
suitable for general production. Hence, 
from the inception of the idea for a 
new type of instrument or a refined 
design, the best possible speed of 
development is a two-to-three-year 
period. At present the engineering 
staff for the Pioneer Instrument Com- 
pany is working on the instruments 
to be offered for general sale in 1932. 


Laboratory Planes 


For the purpose of testing instru- 
ments in actual flying conditions the 
Pioneer Instrument Company has since 
1924 used four laboratory planes. The 
plane now being outfitted will com- 
bine the functions of the showcase 
and the laboratory. 

Not only must the airplane supply 
manufacturer set the pace for his own 
industry, but in many cases he is able 
to set the pace for other industries, as 
is ‘edness by the recent veer to the 
airplane instrument type of panel on 
the part of Cadillac and La Salle. 

In anticipation of the future de- 
mand for full equipment necessary for 
flying by instrument, which in bad 
weather serves as the pilot’s eyes and 
is additional insurance of his success 
in getting through, the new combined 
flying showcase and laboratory is being 
fitted with one cockpit closed over 
and the other open and occupied by 
the pilot. With dual control, the test 
pilot or purchasing executive of the 
airplane maker or transport company 
will be seated in the closed-over cock- 
pit and will experience the advantages 
of flying by the instrument board 
alone, facing blind conditions just as 
he would in the worst storm and see- 
ing his way by what the instruments 

(Continued on page 104) 
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L C Smith 


the best typewriter for direct-mail work 


reer smith 


L C Smith is available in two 
Jinishes — standard black and 
walnut green, for secretarial use. 


C SMITH is a great typewriter. If it did no 

more than other machines it would still be, in 

our opinion, the finest typewriter made. The mere 

fact that it has ball-bearings throughout distin- 
guishes it from all other makes. 

But consider the plus features. The reverse line 
spacer alone will greatly increase speed on filling in 
addresses of form letters. The 5-key inbuilt decimal 
tabulator, which comes as regular equipment, will 
handle the statistical and statement work in a 
majority of offices. The interchangeable platen is a 
valuable feature where a variety of work is de- 
manded of one typewriter. 

A wheelbarrow has solid bearings—a bicycle 
has ball-bearings. The difference between the two 
is essentially the difference between L C Smith and 
other typewriters in efficiency, absence of friction 
and amazingly easy operation. Because there is 
practically no wear, L C Smith is very durable. 
But the chief benefit of ball-bearings is the elimina- 
tion of fatigue—which means maximum protection 
all day. At the end of the day, the operator is not 
nervously exhausted. 4:30 mistakes are avoided. 
L C Smith touch is different. The stroke finishes on 
air—never strikes bottom. There is no shock to 
sensitive nerve centers in finger tips. 

Take an L C Smith on trial. In a month’s time 
your secretary will tell you that it is the easiest- 
operating, fastest and most convenient machine 
she has ever used. Time will prove it to be the most 


durable. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


51 Madison Avenue New York City 
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‘“—-But Your Price Is Too High” 


(Continued from page 68) 


Square Deal and Training 
Versus Trick Arguments 


By L. W. MILLER 


Coleman Lamp and Stove Company, 
Chicago 

The most frequent objection sales- 
men meet is hat your price is too 
high.” Whether this expression is 
based upon a real analysis of the mer- 
chandise, or whether it is a matter of 
the buyer's usual program, must of 
course be a matter for comparison and 
determination. 

Occasionally, the buyer's argument 
that the price is too high is correct, 
based only upon such a buyer’s experi- 
ence and his class or type of selling 
methods. 

Some merchants, perhaps far too 
many, cater to and encourage the buy- 
ing habits of their trade, without any 
clear idea as to whether the goods he 
is selling to his trade are the best 
type of merchandise for his customers 
to buy. This is largely due to the 
fact that the dealer himself is a nar- 
row-minded type of merchant who has 
neither the capacity nor the desire to 
go into the quality of merchandising 
problems for the purpose of determin- 
ing the comparison of value. 


“Quality Remains. . .” 

The great E. C. Simmons perhaps 
sized up and answered the question 
better than any other: “Quality re- 
mains long after the price has been 
forgotten.” 

Selling is largely based on com- 
parison, either of merchandise itself, 
the service it renders, or the company 
back of the product. Another point 
in selling that should meet the price 
objection pretty forcibly is that mer- 
chandise, even though it may be priced 
right, have quality, and be of intrinsic 
value, if it has no common demand, 
so far as the merchant is concerned, 
is high-priced merchandise, even 
though it may cost him only one-half 
of what comparable merchandise may 
cost, which has a popular demand. 

When a dealer complains that the 
price is too high, a salesman should 
inquire upon what basis the buyer has 
arrived at such a conclusion. If the 
buyer explains his position honestly, 
it will give the salesman many points 
upon which a sound argument can be 
discussed. If the buyer refuses to 
make any explanation, the salesman 
must find a way of winning his case 
by discussion of the sales merits, show 
the dealer he is making the same profit 


he makes on compared merchandise 
presumed to be cheaper, and that in 
addition, when he makes the same per- 
centage, he makes an additional dollar 
volume on the higher priced goods. 

There is always the psychological 
argument that the American public is 
not looking for cheaper merchandise. 
They are looking for better merchan- 
dise; better service; more convenience; 
better manufacturers’ backing. From 
a dealer’s standpoint, merchandise in 
demand carrying the dealer's expected 
or normal profit is much more profit- 
able than merchandise with a favorable 
price, but no standard selling policy, 
no general advertising or consumer de- 
mand behind it, because such merchan- 
dise can have little or no turnover. 

The element of the dealer’s sales 
energy behind the merchandise is a big 
factor, but the two best points are; 
first, to educate the dealer that the 
manufacturer or distributor has cre- 
ated a demand for the product: sec- 
ond, that the dealer makes his normal 
profit, and furnishes his trade the mer- 
chandise and service it wants. 

We think that one of the most effec- 
tive weapons in defeating this claim 
of high price is the character of the 
house selling the merchandise. If a 
house has the reputation of making 
satisfactory » adjustments on claims, 
giving jobbers and dealers a full 
measure of support and still putting 
out a better quality article, they are 
justified in every sense of the word in 
asking higher prices. 


Value Not Price 


We instruct our salesmen to demon- 
strate our merchandise and show deal- 
ers and jobbers how to pass this in- 
formation on to their customers, ex- 
plaining that the value of anything in 
a product is there only to the extent 
that you can make the customer see it. 
It is a matter of value, not price. 

There is usually a reason for the 
price of one product being higher than 
another. There are usually two ways 
of answering the high-price objection. 
One is by “trick” answers or argu- 
ments, and the other by practical 
answers and arguments. We are not 
in favor of any trick arguments. 

We are selling a gasoline iron, to 
be used by people where electricity is 
not available. This iron retails for 
$6.75. If our salesmen were talking 
to dealers who considered the Coleman 
iron too high priced, their program 
would be to catalog all its features, 
stressing particularly the exclusive fea- 
tures, placing a value on each one, 


showing them in the end that the 
Coleman offers more at the price than 
any iron on the market. 

There is nothing new or spectacular 
in this argument; it represents how 
we handle a high-price objection and, 
for the most part, can be applied to 
any product. 

In some cases, of course, firms find 
that the price of their goods, when 
quality and performance is compared, 
is too high, and it doesn’t take the 
public long, when such condition is in 
evidence, to teach the manufacturer 
his lesson, even though it may require 
a complete revamping of manufactur- 
ing methods, and regardless of wheth- 
er the dealer or buyer complains that 
the price is too high, or the manufac- 
turer contends that the prices are 
correct, etc., it’s the public that can 
be depended upon finally to pass 
judgment, and so far as we know, no- 
body has ever been able to beat public 
opinion. 


Industrial Economics 
Treated in New Books 


“Industrial Economics’’ by Dexter S. Kim- 
ball (McGraw-Hill), one of a series on in- 
dustrial management, written primarily for 
students, shop foremen, superintendents 
and manufacturing executives, is among the 
most readable and informative volumes re- 
cently» published. The development of in- 
dustry is traced from the crude beginnings 
of primitive times to the complex, ultra- 
efficient, scientifically managed, far-flung in- 
dustrial enterprises of today. The influence 
that man’s economic needs have on ideas 
and ideals of existence are discussed, and 
the author graphically portrays the effect on 
civilization of improved industrial methods. 
Considerable space is given to basic indus- 
trial discoveries and their effects on indus- 
tries and peoples, and analysis is made of 
the necessary adjustments by both industry 
and workers to radically changed condi- 
tions. 

Following this background of the manufac- 
turing industry, the application of basic 
principles to problems of management are 
considered in detail and the economic laws 
of production are outlined, including the 
relation of manufacturing costs to produc- 
tion processes; constitutents that make up 
manufacturing costs, and the effect of 
natural resources and climate on the de- 
velopment of industry geographically. 
The increasing trend toward specialization 
in manufacturing and quantity production 
and standardization are discussed. The 
economic limitations of specialization are 
studied and considerable informative data 
on the elements of cost and classification 
of expense is presented. The significance 
of standardization in eliminating waste and 
lowering costs is analyzed in detaii. 
Tables and statistics are used to bring home 
to the reader the astounding growth of in- 
dustrial enterprises, tracing the develop- 
ment to the huge organizations of the pres- 
ent time and outlining the economic reasons 
that have resulted in these giant industrial 
combines. 

A chapter on the “Mechanization of Indus- 
try” describes the character of the changes 
that have resulted from the development of 
time and labor-saving machinery. 
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5 NOW A COATED PAPER 
WATER-COLOR PRINTING 


At left, zine cuts, wate § 
color inks, Center, 133-line 
halftone, oil black ink. Be. 
low, 4-color process witi 
water color inks and gold. 


“The biggest thing weve ever 
done” is the title of a broad- 
side showing some of the ex- 
traordinary effects attainable 
on Cantine’s Watertone. You 
may have already received a 
copy, but in any case you are 
cordially invited to write for 
one. 


Cantine’s “Watertone” is an antique- but with economical small runs, 
finish coated book paper especially made and with halftones. 

for ordinary letter-press printing with Watertone opens up new oppor- 
gorgeous water color inks in addition to tynities for those who are seek- 
oil blacks (for halftones). While Water- ing extraordinary effects. Any 
tone looks, feels and bulks like an excep- printer can use it without special 
tionally fine offset paper, it prints fine license or equipment. Carried in stock by 
screen halftones as well as line and ben- Cantine distributors, in the following 
day cuts. It enables any printer to attain sizes: 25x38—160M, 28x44—208M, 35x45 
or exceed the finest lithographic softness, —266M, 38x50—320M. Write for samples. 


THE Martin CANTINE COMPANY 
Specialists in Coated Papers Since 1888 
“ Mills at Saugerties, N. Y.—N. Y. Sales Office, 501 Fifth Avenue 


Cantines COATED 
PAPERS 


CANFOLD *« ASHOKAN * ESOPUS * VELVETONE * LITHO C.1S. 
NIAGARA * DUO-BOND * HI-ARTS * M.C.FOLDING * WATERTONE _ 


, water 
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How Health-O Built $3,000,000 
Business with Direct Mail 


OW the Health-O Quality 
Products Company has in- 
creased its sales from $50,000 
to $3,000,000 annually in 
three years, largely through the use of 
direct mail, was explained by its 
president, C. W. Van De Mark, be- 
fore the convention of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association which 
closed yesterday at Cleveland. 
Three years ago the company em- 
ployed two people in the office; it 
now employs 110. At that time it 
had 125 distributors on its mailing 
list; now it has 30,000. In spend- 
ing $125,000 postage annually it 
mails 8,000,000 pieces, having an av- 
erage of 314 enclosures per piece. 
“Our business is that of distributing 
300 household products direct to the 
consumer in the most efficient and 
economical manner,’ Mr. Van De 
Mark said. ‘We manufacture these 
roducts in our own factory and, in 
turn, sell them direct to the consumer. 
We have chosen to do this through 
salespeople or personal representa- 
tives that we appoint from our home 
office in Cincinnati. 
“All our advertising and direct mail 
efforts are carefully keyed and tested, 
step by step. Our records, secured 
from the keying of our direct-mail 
activities, are the most valuable part 
of our business. 
“All advertising and direct-mail ef- 
forts are based upon the ratio of re- 
turn to dollars spent. In recording 
this expenditure, everything pertain- 
ing to the activities must be taken into 
consideration and the operation care- 
fully computed and charged. 
“In preparing new sales campaigns 
and locating new distributing outlets, 
we have before us constantly, our 
previously tested results as a guiding 
star.” 
Mr. Van De Mark presented an illus- 
trated chart, showing a series of seven 
test mailings and their inquiry results 
as follows: One, 6 per cent; two, 
74 per cent; three, 814 per cent; 
four, 10 per cent; five, 12 per 
cent; six, 1334 per cent; seven, 1514 
per cent. 
“This particular test required between 
nine months and one year to com- 
plete,” he said. ‘‘For the purpose of 
obtaining inquiries which we, in turn, 
anticipate turning into distributors, 
we obtain mailing lists. To these lists 
we were mailing a letter and private 
mailing card. This was an ordinary 
return post-card, typewritten, a one- 
color five and one-half by eight and 


C. W. Van De Mark 


one-half-inch typewritten printed let- 
ter. This we enclose in a penny-saver, 
five and three-quarter-inch envelope, 
with special permit postage, as third- 
class matter. 

“We sought to increase the efficiency 
of this mailing and for that purpose 
started a series of tests. Each step 
in this test we took the best feature, 
the one that showed an improvement, 
and combined this proven feature so 
that, at the end of seven tests, we had 
the best in the entire series of mail- 
ings. 

“Test No. 2. We used the same 
copy, the same white stock, letter and 
penny-saver envelope. We changed 
the post-card to a two-color yellow 
stock. Result, 714 per cent. 

“Test No. 3. Same copy, same white 
stock, letter and envelope, penny- 
saver, post-card, two-color in script 
instead of typewritten. Result, 814 
per cent. 

“Test No. 4. Same copy, same letter 
and envelope, penny-saver, two-color 
typewritten card, with the addition of 
business reply. Result, 10 per cent. 
“Test No. 5. Same copy, corn-color 
penny-saver envelope, corn-color, two- 
color letter, two-color business reply. 
Result, 12 per cent. 

“Test No. 6. Same copy, eight and 
one-half by eleven-inch white stock, 
three-page two-color script letter and 
script business reply. Pulled 1334 
per cent and doubled the returns for 
the first ninety days over previous 
tests. 


“Test No. 7. Same copy, corn en- 
velope, corn-color eight and one-half 
by eleven-inch script letter, script 
two-color business reply card. Result, 
1514 per cent. 

“As the result of these series of tests, 
we have found a new and better way 
to obtain inquiries, resulting in econ- 
omies in operation and _ greater 
efficiency in the expenditure of our 
direct-mail budget. 
“We carry on tests in each step and 
every phase of our business. We have 
records which show the results ot 
over one-half million premium selec- 
tions made by our customers. 
“We have found out the majority of 
our distributors and consumers prefer 
household devices to do an old job in 
a new way. They want shirts, socks, 
medicine cabinets, thermos jugs, cer- 
tain kinds of glassware, aluminum- 
ware, etc. We have found out, to 
our absolute satisfaction, that luxuries 
have not yet taken full sway in the 
premium field, at least not the type of 
luxury that you and I imagine we 
must have. However, things of dec- 
orative beauty are still greatly in de- 
mand. 
“In recruiting our distributors, we 
advertise in magazines and news- 
papers, using display and a small 
amount of classified advertising, also 
circularizing of rented names,’ ex- 
plained Mr. Van De Mark. “In em- 
ploying, training, directing and super- 
vising those representatives, we use 
direct mail. At no time do we have 
any personal contact whatsoever with 
our distributors. We never see them 
or talk to them personally. 
“They judge us, our products and our 
method of doing business solely from 
reading our direct mail. We have 
subdivided this job into five separate 
and distinct operations. We have 
dove-tailed these operations together 
for the express purpose of securing a 
larger volume of sales at a lower 
overhead cost to the ultimate con- 
sumer: (1) Turning inquiries into 
distributors, (2) training distributors 
and generally directing their activities, 
(3) training distributors to use credit 
and effecting an economical method of 
collection, (4) directing sales cam- 
paigns or special sales offers, (5) 
stimulating sales—dull seasons—to 
avoid slumps. 
“After we have secured an inquiry 
from a prospective distributor, we 
send him a series of six follow-ups, 
providing he does not terminate them 
by sending in an application for the 
sample outfit before they are com- 
pleted. 
“The first of these contains a nine by 
twelve-inch twelve-page portfolio in 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Cigarette Price War Ends; 
Wholesale, Retail Levels Rise 


The cigarette price war, which in the 
last year and a half has cut heavily 
into the profits of the manufacturers 
of the four leading brands and the 
retailers carrying them, ended this 
week with the decision of American, 
R. J. Reynolds and Liggett & Myers 
tobacco companies to advance whole- 
sale prices on Lucky Strike, Camel, 
Chesterfield and Piedmont cigarettes 
forty cents, from $6.00 to $6.40 a 
thousand. This decision was followed 
almost immediately by P. Lorillard 
Company, makers of Old Golds, to in- 
crease their price from $6.10 to 
$6.40. 

As a result, the leading chains han- 
dling these brands are expected to in- 
crease their prices from two for a 
quarter to fifteen cents straight, the 
prevailing rate before the war started 
a year ago last spring. On Tuesday 
of this week United Cigar Company, 
largest retailers of cigarettes, formally 
resumed the fifteen-cent basis, with 
cartons selling for $1.35. The 
Schulte Retail Stores Corporation, the 
second largest cigarette retailers, fol- 
lowed, and the drug chains, where 
* the cigarette business is a prominent 
factor, will probably do likewise. 
Chains in the grocery field, however, 
may retain the two-for-a-quarter basis 
for some time. In these stores ciga- 
rettes are used largely as ‘‘leaders” 
and are often sold almost at cost. In 
the tobacco chains, on the other hand, 
these four leading brands constitute 
more than half their total dollar vol- 
ume. The two-for-a-quarter price has 
had an almost disastrous effect and 
has been the cause of considerable 
friction between the tobacco and gro- 
cery chains. 

The $6.00-a-thousand level was estab- 
lished last year by the three largest 
manufacturers in an effort, it is be- 
lieved, to eliminate from active com- 
petition the Lorillard Company, whose 
Old Gold brand has been making 
rapid progress since it was launched 
three years ago. In the past six 
months of this year, as reported in 
SALES MANAGEMENT, September 28, 
Old Gold showed an increase of 16 
per cent, as compared with 2.5 per 
cent for Camels, 30 per cent for 
Lucky Strikes and 7 per cent for Ches- 
terfields. Lorillard is a much smaller 
company than the three others, but its 
marketing expansion of late has been 
rapid. 

On the $6.00 basis, the price per 
package to retailers was $10.88. The 
new price is approximately $11.28. 


Most of the additional revenue in the 
change will, of course, go to the four 
manufacturers and to those retailers 
whose business is concerned primarily 
with tobacco. With cigarette produc- 
tion this year estimated at 120,000,- 
000, the new price would make an 
additional income for tobacco manu- 
facturers of more than $40,000,000. 
Not all of this amount will probably 
be carried to profit, however, since, 
with the better price, manufacturers 
will feel free to increase their promo- 
tion efforts. When the war started, 
eighteen months ago, the three largest 
manufacturers temporarily  discon- 
tinued advertising. There appeared 
to be no need for it. Old Gold was 
thought to be “‘licked.” But Old Gold 
hung on and advertised with un- 
diminished force, and the others 
gradually came back into the field. 
Lucky Strike was the first to resume 
and a few months later Chesterfield 
followed. It was not until the end 
of last year, however, that Camel, 
largest selling cigarette of all, finally 
got back to its former promotional 
stride. 

The current truce between the ciga- 
rette manufacturers is said to have 
been the result of mediation on the 
part of George K. Morrow and asso- 
ciates, who recently acquired control 
of the United Cigar Stores Company, 
the Tobacco Products Company and 
the Union Tobacco Company, from 
the Whelan interests. 

It is expected that higher priced 
brands of cigarettes will also be in- 
creased. On Tuesday, Phillip Morris 
& Company, Ltd., advanced the price 
on its Players brand to $8.40 a thou. 
sand, an increase of 40 cents, and on 
its Oxford Blues brand to $13.75 
from $13.25. 


Macy Store May Open 
Suburban Branches 


R. H. Macy & Company, New York 
department store, is contemplating 
opening branch stores in greater New 
York, it is reported, although officials 
of the company refused to comment 
on the move. Other large department 
store organizations, among them Mar- 
shall Field of Chicago, are now oper- 
ating branch stores. 

The stores would be located in upper 
Manhattan, near the New York ter- 
minal of the new Hudson River 
bridge, in Brooklyn, and in Jamaica, 
Queens Borough. 


Schulte Quits Vadsco 
in Price-Cut Rift; 
Bache Takes Charge 


As the result of a difference of opinion 
on the price-cutting policies, David 
A. Schulte has resigned as chairman 
of the board of the Vadsco Sales Cor- 
poration, and has sold his holdings to 
Julius S. Bache, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee and Thomas J. 
McHugh, president. Udo M. Reinach, 
an associate of Mr. Schulte, resigned 
as a director. In announcing the 
break in policy, Vadsco Sales Corpora- 
tion said: 

“D. A. Schulte, the chairman of our 
board of directors, is president of the 
Schulte-United five-cent and $1 Stores, 
which are selling toilet articles and 
proprietaries at cut prices. This com- 
pelled us to call Mr. Schulte’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the sales policy 
of his company was contrary to the 
policy of most of our customers, and 
that either the Schulte-United must 
discontinue its practices or else he 
should retire from our company. 
After looking into the situation Mr. 
Schulte advised us that the Schulte- 
United Stores could not change their 
policy.” 

Mr. Bache will become chairman of 
the board and continue to be chairman 
of the executive committee. 

A meeting of the board of directors 
of Vadsco will be held next Tuesday 
to fill the vacancies caused by the 
resignations of Mr. Schulte and Mr. 
Reinach. 

The Vadsco Company is the successor 
of V. Vivaudou, Inc., manufacturer 
and distributor of perfumery and 
toilet preparations. Consolidated with 
it are the American Druggists Syndi- 
cate and the Kny-Scheerer Corpora- 
tion. In addition to the Vivaudou 
products, the company also manufac- 
tures drugs, chemicals and surgical 
supplies. 

The company inaugurated a policy of 
selling direct to retailers instead of 
through jobbers, and the net earnings 
dropped from $1,012,192 in 1927 to 
$355,704 in 1928. The company at 
that time announced that the setback 
was only temporary. For the first six 
months of this year it announced net 
earnings of $805,725, equal to fifty- 
two cents a share on the common 
stock outstanding. 


New Copeland Trade-Mark 


“The Snowman” has been created by Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, to personify _ the 
electric refrigeration lines of Copeland 
Products, Inc., Detroit, and will be used 
in the company’s promotion. He is a 
chunky, roly-poly individual with an ice 
cube cap, and will soon become a trade- 
mark, too. 
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M AN AGEMEN T 


A STUDY of ALL 
AMERICAN 
MARKETS 


New Edition 


iHEea.000 BROUE 
£ AMERICAN CITIES 


Opening New Territory Ceases to be 
Guesswork if You Use This Book 


How a Specific 


Manufacturer Can Use 


This Book 


For example, a paint manufac- 
turer could get the following 
data on the Omaha, Nebraska, 
trade territory: 


ie 


wa 


~I 


Courier 


Charlotte, N. C., Observer 
Chicago, Ill., The Daily News 
Cincinnati, O., Times Star 
Cleveland, Ohio, Plain Dealer 
Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch 
Dallas, Texas, Times Herald 
Dayton, Ohio, News 

Denver, Colo,, Post 


Number of hardware stores, 
builders’ material and lum- 
ber yards, department stores, 
furniture stores, and chains 
in Omaha proper. 


. Number in all towns of 


1000 up in trade territory. 


. Number of families, dwell- 


ings, and male buyers over 
15 years old in same. 


. Average size savings ac- 


count. 


. Full details on newspaper 


circulation, and proportion 
of population reached by 
advertising. 

Map of trading area—its re- 
lation to other areas. 


. Full data on wholesale out- 


lets. 


In standardized form it sets forth sales data by states, counties, 
towns of 1000 up, and facts about our 100 principal markets 


HE sales executive who knows one 

section well--—but is hazy about 
far-away territories—will give thanks 
for the new edition of “A Study of 
All American Markets”. Now he can 
plan with assurance. 


In answer to the need for a simplified 
commercial census this volume was 
prepared, sponsored by the publish- 
ers of leading newspapers in cities of 
100,000 population and over—yet 
broadly and impartially giving accu- 
rate market data on the entire United 
States. 


Distributing outlets are given for 24 
» 


retail divisions, 7 wholesale, 6 chain. 


Individual savings accounts and latest 
population estimates are included, 
with complete maps of trade territories, 
states and of the entire country. 


How to Get Your Copy 


The gratis distribution of this volume 
is limited to business executives who 
are interested in the utility of news- 
paper advertising. Inquiries should 
be written on business stationery, and 
$1 enclosed to cover postage and pack- 
ing. Otherwise The 100,000 Group 
of American Cities reserves the right 
to charge the production cost of $15 


a copy. 


The 100.000 Group of Ameriean Cities 


400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Des Moines, Ia., Register & Tribune 
Detroit, Mich., News 

Duluth, Minn., Herald 

Elizabeth, N. J., Daily Journal 

El Paso, Tex., Herald and Times 
Erie, Pa., Dispatch-Herald 
Evansville, Ind., Courier Journal 
Fall River, Mass., Herald News 
Flint, Mich., Journal 

Fort Wayne, Ind., News Sentinel 
Y., Eagle Fort Worth, Texas, Stpr-Telegram 


Canton, Ohio, Repository 
Charleston, S. C., Post-News and 


and Record 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Press 
Harrisburg, Pa., Patriot-News 
Hartford, Conn., Times M 
Houston, Tex., Chronicle tas 
Indianapolis, Ind., News 
Jacksonville, Fla., Florida Times-Union 
Jersey City, N. J., Jersey Journal 
Kansas City, Mo., Star 
Knoxville, Tenn., Journal 
Lawrence, Mass., Eagle & Tribune 
Little Rock, Ark., Arkansas Democrat 


110 E. 42nd St., New York City 


Long Beach, Calif., Press Telegram 
Los Angeles, Calif., Times 
Louisville, Ky., Courier, Journal and 


Times 

Lowell, Mass., Courier, Citizen 
and Leader 

Lynn, Mass., [tem 

Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 
and Evening Appeal 

Miami, Fla., Herald 

Milwaukee, Wis., Journal 

Minneapolis, Minn., Journal 

Nashville, Tenn., Tennessean 

Newark, N. J., News 

New Bedford, Mass., Standard and 


New Haven, Conn., Register 

New Orleans, La., Times Picayune 

New York, N. Y., The New York 

mimes 

Norfolk, Va., Ledger and Dispatch 

Oakland, Calif., Tribune 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Okighoman 
Times 


Omaha, Neb., World Herald 

Paterson, N. J., Press, Guardian and 
Chroni:le & Chronicle 

Springfield, Mass., Springfield 
Newspapers 

Syracuse, N. Y., Herald 


South Bend, Ind., Tribune 


Peoria, Ill., Journal Transcript 
Philadelphia, Pa., Evening Bulletin 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Press 

Portland, Ore., Oregonian 
Providence, R. I., Journal Bulletin Tampa, Fla., Morning Tribune 
Reading, Pa., Eagle Toledo, Ohio, Blade 
Richmond, Va., Times Dispatch Trenton, N. J., Times and Times 
Rochester, N. Y., Times Union Advertiser 

Sacramento, Calif., Bee Troy, N. Y., Record 

St. Louis, Mo., Post Dispatch Tulsa, Okla., World 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Tribune Utica, N. Y., Observer-Dispatch 
St. Paul, Minn., Dispatch, Pioneer Washington, D. C., Star 


Press Waterbury, Conn., Republican and 


San Antonio, Tex., Express & News American 

San Diego, Calif., Union & Tribune Wichita, Kan., Eagle 

San Francisco, Calif., Chronicle Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Times Leader 
Schenectady, N. Y., Gazette 
Scranton, Pa., Times 
Seattle, Wash., Times 


Youngstown, Ohio, Vindicator 
Sioux City, lowa, Journal ; ? 


Spokane, —— Spokesman Review 


Tacoma, Wash., News Tribune & Ledger 


Wilmington, Del., Journal and News 
Worcester, Mass., Telegram-Gasette 
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Woodruff Will Head Both 
Coca-Cola and White Motor 


Robert W. Woodruff will have direct 
charge of the operations of two im- 
portant companies operating in fields 
as widely different as beverages and 
motor cars, as the result of his elec- 
tion last week as president of the 
White Motor Company, Cleveland, to 
succeed the late Walter C. White, a 
friend of long standing. 

Mr. Woodruff, who is only forty years 
old, has been a director and a member 
of the executive committee of the 
White Motor Company for several 
years. He is also president of the 
Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta. In 
order to keep in close touch with all 
developments in these fields, he will 
be obliged to “live on a Pullman cat”’ 
between Atlanta and Cleveland. 

Prior to his election to the presidency 
of the Coca-Cola Company, Mr. 
Woodruff held several executive posi- 
tions with White—serving successively 
as sales manager of the Atlanta 
branch, vice-president of the Eastern 
region and vice-president and general 
manager in charge of sales. He was 
the author of the regional organization 
plan under which sales activities of the 
White company are now conducted. 
Four vice-presidents of the White 
Motor Company were also elected at 
that time. They are Saunders Jones, 
vice-president and assistant to the 
president and treasurer; H. D. Church, 
vice-president in charge of engineer- 
ing; George W. Smith, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production. T. R. 
Dahl remains as secretary. 

The White Motor Company is one of 
the largest commercial motor vehicle 
manufacturers. Established in 1915, 
for the last ten years it has concen- 
trated its activities wholly on com- 
mercial cars. Sales operations are 
handled through the White Company, 
a subsidiary operating eighty direct 
factory branches and services stations 
in the United States and four in 
Canada. 

The Coca-Cola Company is perhaps 
the largest manufacturer of soft drinks 
in the world, selling last year some 
24,212,000 gallons in the United 
States and seventy-five foreign coun- 
tries. Distribution is effected through 
2,200 jobbers, 1,250 bottlers, 105,000 
fountain retailers and more than 600,- 
000 bottle retailers. In the process of 
intensifying sales and advertising 
efforts the company has acquired 
through domestic subsidiaries, and 
licensed through the foreign depart- 
ment, bottling plants located at stra- 
tegic points in the United States and 


twenty-seven foreign countries. They 
are perhaps the largest advertiser in 
the beverage field, and one of the 
largest advertisers in the world. 


Guenther-Law Agency 
Will Issue Stock 


Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, 
Inc., will be the first advertis- 
ing agency to place common 
stock on the open market. This 
agency, one of the oldest in the 
financial field, will issue 55,000 
shares of common stock this 
week. 

The board of directors will re- 
main executive members of the 
staff. ‘Twenty employes will 
purchase a majority of the com- 
mon stock outstanding after the 
sale of 17,000 shares to bankers. 
The agency, with headquarters 
in New York, maintains offices 
in Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 
and San Francisco. 

The founders, Rudolph Guen- 
ther and Russell Law, will con- 
tinue as associates in the busi- 
ness. 


Post Office Holds Survey 
on Use of C. O. D. Cards 


The Post Office Department at Wash- 
ington is investigating the use by ad- 
vertisers, publishers and others of 
C. O. D. cards and envelopes, with a 
view to ascertaining whether the serv- 
ice is of practical use to mailers. If 
the investigation shows that the rev- 
enues received from this practice are 
inadequate to meet the expense of 
handling, a recommendation will 
probably be made to Congress that the 
service be discontinued. 

The National Publishers’ Association, 
through George C. Lucas, executive 
secretary, has asked each member to 
furnish the Post Office Department 
with figures on their results from this 
form of mailing. 


Heads Stanley Sales 


Edward L. Masters, formerly with Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, and at one time 
promotion manager of Hearst's Interna- 
tional and Cosmopolitan magazines, has 
joined the Stanley Film Advertising Com- 
pany, New York, as executive sales man- 
ager. 


Brecht-Pollard Changes 


Brecht-Pollard, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, has changed its name to Stelle- 
Wessinger-Foltz. 


Texas Company to Issue 
$100,000,000 Stock 
to Expand Markets 


With the Texas Corporation’s distribu- 
tion outlets now exceeding 40,000, 
further plans are being made for ex- 
pansion, to be financed from the pro- 
ceeds of a $100,000,000 debenture 
issue which went on the market Wed- 
nesday morning, as the largest single 
operation of this kind since December, 
1926. 

Distributing, producing, transporting 
and refining activities of the company, 
which has national distribution, will 
be increased, according to Ralph C. 
Holmes, president. 

“The program should add materially 
to the earnings of the corporation.” 
Mr. Holmes said. Net earnings of the 
company and its subsidiaries in the 
first eight months of 1929, after de- 
ducting all expenses and before pro- 
viding for the 1929 Federal income 
taxes, amounted to $33,954,596, and 
estimated earnings for the year will 
be between $55,000,000 and $60,- 
000,000. 


Steel Founders Plan 
Marketing Expansion 


Recommendations for a definite plan 
of operation of the Steel lounders’ 
Society of America, involving de- 
velopment of methods for eliminating 
waste and correcting undesirable trade 
practices, and for enlarging the mar- 
ket for the use and sale of all types 
of steel castings, were considered by 
the executive committee of the society 
at New York last week. The recom- 
mendations were based on a recent 
survey of the industry undertaken 
through the cooperation of large pur- 
chasers of steel castings, editors of 
steel trade publications, advertising 
agencies and direct-mail specialists. 
The report as approved by the com- 
mittee will be presented to the entire 
industry by J. E. McCauley, president 
of the society, at a meeting in Chicago 
the last week of October. 


Cord Enters Aviation 


That Cord Corporation plans to enter the 
aviation industry is seen in the announce- 
ment this week of Edward A. Stinson that 
the directors of the Stinson Aircraft Cor- 
poration would recommend to stockholders 
to accept the offer of the Cord Corporation 
to purchase control of their company. 


New Chicago Ad Paper 


The advertising council of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce, comprising 2,100 
members, has published the first issue of a 
— periodical, the Advertising Coun- 
cilor. 
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Some of the 
Sales Campaigns 
Which May Be 


Secured 
from Dartnell 


(] Treasure Hunt 

{] Baseball Contest 

(_] Cruise for Business 

(_] Straw Hat Contest 

|] Time Saving Campaign 
[| Golf Tournament 

(_] Stock Market Contest 

(_] Harvest Month Plan 

(_] Legion of Honor Campaign 
(| Round Up Contest 

(_] Write More Business Week 
[| Auto Sweepstakes 

(| Turkey Drive 

(| Trim the Tree Campaign 
[] Mop-Up Month 

(| Winning Hand Mailings 
_] Fishing Contest 

(| Airplane Flight 

|} Kentucky Derby 

__] Burial of Alibi Ike 

| Keys to More Business 
_] Shamrock Contest 

(| Winning Wallop Letters 
(| July Sales Crackers 

__] President’s Month 

|] Hundred Point Club Plan 
|_] Shower of Business 

|] Football Contest 

|_|] Paddle Wheel Contest 
|_| Summer Campaigns 

|] Salesmen’s Alibi Finders 
|_| Bury the Hatchet Stunt 
(_]| Columbus Log Book 

|_| Convention Song Books 
(_} Star Salesman’s Club 

|_| Sales Dynamite Sticks 
(_] Sales Tonic Bottles 

| Teamwork Posters 

(_] Sportsmanship Posters 
| Giant Sales Firecracker 


4 » 

CueEck the materials of inter- 
est and we will send you 
samples and prices on any 
quantity desired. 


Sampler Box of Sales Cam- 
paign Materials sent postpaid 
for $6.00. It includes certifi- 
cate good for $5.00 worth of 
supplies. 


ae} 9, 


Sales Contest and Prize Department at Dartnell Headquarters 


Sales Campaign Headquarters 


ORE than 3,700 concerns which used special contests or cam- 


paigns to stimulate sales during 1928 bought the materials 
from Dartnell. We carry in stock, ready for immediate shipment 
more than 2,000,000 pieces of contest materials—the largest stock 
and most complete selection in the world. The Dartnell staff is 


always glad to suggest campaigns to meet specific sales conditions. 


Contest Materials 


We have created and produced more 
than eighty sales contest plans, includ- 
ing over two hundred different illus- 
trated letterheads for salesmen. We 
operate our own art department, print- 
ing plant, and bindery for producing 
this material at the lowest possible 
cost. As a result we can furnish you 
with all materials necessary for staging 
any contest shown opposite at a cost 
which would be less than you would 
pay for plates alone. We have in our 
files, suggested letters and mailing ideas 
available to our customers—no charge. 


Contest Prizes 


We carry stocks of nearly 400 different 
items of standard merchandise shown 
in the 1929 Dartnell Book of Prizes. 
This forty-page prize book, printed in 
color, with human interest photographs, 
is available to users of Dartnell contest 
materials, as well as to subscribers to 
Dartnell Sales Services. Through the 
Dartnell cooperative prize purchase 
plan we are able to offer our customers 
prizes at lowest prices, representing 
substantial savings to you on this mer- 
chandise, combined with a service that 
safeguards you against disappointment. 


Book of Sales Campaign Plans—FREE 


If you use sales stimulating materials for letters to salesmen, dealers, customers— 
or if you contemplate a sales contest or dealer campaign, write today for the new 
Book of Suggestions for Stimulating Sales, also new Prize Catalog, sent gratis. 


Sales Contest and Prize Department 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSwoop AVENUE, CuicaGo, U.S.A. 
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into Convention 


A dozen advertising and publishing 
organizations will convene the last 
three weeks of this month—the most 
important month of the year in adver- 
tising from a get-together standpoint. 
Monday to Wednesday, the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers will meet 
in semi-annual convention at Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts. 
Starting Tuesday and continuing for 
the rest of the week, members of the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America will air their problems at 
Atlantic City. 
From the standpoint of number of 
meetings scheduled the week begin- 
ning Monday, October 21—Advertis- 
ing Week at Chicago—will be the 
most important of all. Associations 
which will convene there at that time 
are the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
Associated Business Papers, Agricul- 
tural Publishers and Inland Press. 
Several organizations—among them 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
Associated Business Papers, Agricul- 
tural Publishers’ Association, News- 
paper Advertising Executives’ Associa- 
tion and Inland Press Association— 
‘ will hold conventions at Chicago dur- 
ing “A. B. C. Week,” which begins 
Monday. The climax of these meet- 
ings perhaps will be that of the Audit 
Bureau on Thursday and Friday. 
In addition, the committee in charge 
of the Bureau of Advertising, Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, will give a luncheon at the Mor- 
rison Hotel, on Wednesday, the 
speaker being P. D. Saylor, president 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. The 
executive board of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
will also meet at Chicago that week. 
Beginning next Saturday the National 
Association of Commercial Organiza- 
tion Secretaries will hold its annual 
meeting at Milwaukee. 
The Associated Business Papers will 
meet jointly with the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors at 
the Blackstone Hotel, on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday of A. B. C. 
Week—the Monday session being ad- 
dressed by Dr. Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, president, University of 
Chicago; Merritt Lum, sales manager, 
chain stores, Montgomery Ward & 
Company, Chicago; Alfred Reeves, 
general manager, National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce; John 
Manley, vice-president, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company, Chicago, and Ed- 
ward M. Skinner, vice-president and 


The Advertising World Goes 
This Month 


general manager, Wilson Brothers, 
Chicago. 

Douglas G. Woolf, president of the 
Business Paper Editors, will preside 


Tuesday. Speakers will include 
Glenn Griswold, editor, Chicago 
Journal of Commerce; John M. 


Carmody, editor, Factory and Indus- 
trial Management; Samuel O. Dunn, 
editor, Railway Age; Arthur D. An- 
derson, editor, Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder; Walter Buchen, president, 
Buchen Company; William M. 
LeBrecht, chairman of the advertising 
and publicity committee; G. C. Buz- 
by, of Chilton Class Journal Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; and Guy L. 
Smith, president of Association of 
National Advertisers, and director of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Curtiss-Wright Sales 
Company Established 


Walter H. Beech, president of the 
Travel Air Company, has been ap- 
pointed president of the recently 
formed Curtiss-Wright Sales Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of the Curtiss- 
Wright Flying Service, C. M. Keys, 
president of the Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration, announced today. 

The new company will sell airplane 
products, but military motor be sev- 
eral other branches will remain under 
direct control of the manufacturing 
organizations, Mr. Keys said. 

Other appointments of officers for the 
executive staff of the recently merged 
companies of the Curtiss group, as 
announced by Mr. Keys, are: 
Vice-presidents, J. A. B. Smith, for- 
mer secretary and treasurer of the Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane and Motor Company, 
and Walter H. Beech, president of the 
Travel Air Company; treasurer, J. F. 
Prince, treasurer of the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation. 


Stein Names Emsheimer 


Leo H. Emsheimer, formerly sales 
manager for the Chicago district of A. 
Stein & Company, manufacturers of 
Paris garters, suspenders and Hickory 
products, is now head of the new sales 
and service contact department for 
mail-order and chain store organiza- 
tions, at New York. 


William B. Engler has become promotion 
manager of the Indianapolis News, to suc- 
ceed R. M. Love, who has resigned to 
establish a business of selling feature 
Saturday church pages for dailies in the 
smaller cities. 


Planes Go on ‘Counter’ 
of London Store 


H. Gordon Selfridge, American 
owner of the largest department 
store in London, said on his ar- 
rival in New York this week, 
that he and his son were plan- 
ning to sell airplanes in their 
store. They are now looking 
for landing fields to accommo- 
date Selfridge customers, and to 
supply room for demonstrating. 
Last year, Mr. Selfridge said, 
his store sent over more than 
one hundred workers to get 
American ideas and exchange 
merchandising views with Amer- 
ican colleagues. 


Announce Industrial 
Exhibit Winners 


Jenkins Brothers, New York, are the 
winners of an award offered by Class 
& Industrial Marketing for the best 
exhibit, without restriction, made at 
the annual meeting of the National 
Industrial Advertisers’ Association at 
Cincinnati last week. The Permutit 
Company, New York, received honor- 
able mention in this class. 

Other awards: best exhibit of indus- 
trial advertising campaign in publica- 
tion (six or more pieces), (award by 
McGraw-Hill Company), to American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletown; 
honorable mention to Oakite Products 
Company, New York; best exhibit of 
industrial direct mail advertising cam- 
paign (three or more pieces), (award 
by the Buckley-Dement Company), 
Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, Chicago; 
honorable mention, Koehring Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; best exhibit of in- 
stitutional advertising (publications or 
direct mail), (award by the Bohnett 
Company), Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company, Chicago; honorable 
mention, Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company; best advertisement in a 
business paper, (award by Penton 
Publishing Company), to Oxweld 
Acetylene Corporation, New York; 
honorable mention, Kearney and 
Treckner, Milwaukee; most effective 
exhibit of not less than three industrial 
advertising campaigns prepared by an 
agency (award by The Key Advertis- 
ing Company), Marschalk and Pratt, 
New York; honorable mention, Rick- 
ard & Company, New York; best use 
of color in industrial advertising 
(award by Cincinnati Process Engrav- 
ing Company), A. Leschen and Sons, 
Rope Company, St. Louis; honorable 
mention, William Powell Company, 
Cincinnati. 
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A “PICTURE” may be 


doubted or discount- 


ed; but a photograph 
commands consideration. 
It is reality put on paper. 
An eager, faithful lens 
reproduces detail that 
brush or pen could never 
reveal. No wonder photo- 
graphs build believabil- 
ity. Use them to market 
your merchandise. Be- 
cause photographs tell 
the truth. 


Your copy of How 
to Use Photographs 
in Your Business 
is ready. Your local 
cammercial pho- 
tographer will 
gladly hand it to 
you; or write Pho- 
tographers Asso- 
ciation of Amer- 
ica, 2258 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 


AN ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 
MADE BY A MEMBER 
OF THE PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Just try to write a 


x description that will 


tell as much as this 
photograph .... 


HOLOGRAPHS 
Gait © fell the Jruth 


ve Ss A Los.s 
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Where is 


Not by that name is it desig- 
nated by geographers. But it is 
the region on the coast of which 


Columbus landed in America 
when in the service of Spain— 
where Cabot (in the service of 
England) long ago trod our 
shores—where Verrazano, in 
the service of France, lowered 
anchor when on _ exploration 
bent. 


It comprises the Virginias, Mary- 
land and Carolinas. 


It is the land where one of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s expeditions 
visited and is described as a 
paradise of grapes and fruit 
“growing to the very shores of 
the sea, even covering shrubs 
and trees.” 


This section, explored by such a 
diversity of nations, is fortunate 
in its diversity of crops. To- 
bacco of finest strains, apples 
preferred by kings—early vege- 
tables that fancy markets de- 
mand—-hams_ that epicures 
prefer—horses that will run in 
the Derby and the Preakness 
come from this garden spot. 


Here life is worth living and 
the people buy. Since 1840 one 
paper—THE SOUTHERN PLANTER 
—has been a welcomed visitor 
in their homes. It has more 
than reader influence—it has 
reader friendship —in homes 
where now live a million peo- 
ple. THE SOUTHERN PLANTER, 
Richmond, Va. Established 
1840. Riddle & Young Co., Spe- 
cial Representatives, Chicago, 
New York, Kansas City, Atlanta. 


Hore of the Southern fla nter 


“Wa-Mar-Car”? 


How Health-O Built $3,000,000 
Business with Direct Mail 


(Continued from page 85) 


two colors, giving the prospect a com- 
plete picture of the men behind our 
business, our methods of doing busi- 
ness and what its aims and policies 
are. To complete the entire follow- 
up requires sixty-five days, providing 
we do not have a favorable reply from 
the prospect before that time. 
“Upon receipt of the distributor's ap- 
plication we ship him a complete 
sample equipment. Immediately fol- 
lowing the shipment of this sample 
equipment, he receives a total of 
twelve follow-ups in twenty-five days. 
After that he receives one a week for 
three months. The average number of 
enclosures in these follow-ups is five. 
They usually consist of one form let- 
ter, three or four circulars explaining 
current offers and at least one specific 
sales plan. 

“IT supply each and everyone of my 
district. managers with a complete 
course in selling. This course covers 
business management, salesmanship, 
demonstrations and a dictionary of the 
products we manufacture and distrib- 
ute. We follow this through by visu- 
alizing his market for him. We tell 
the distributor where to go; we tell 
him whom to see; we explain to him 
exactly what to say and how to effect 
a sale most easily, quickly and eco- 
nomically. We furnish him with com- 
plete information regarding our prod- 
ucts and their uses. We make it pos- 
sible for our distributors to render the 
consumer better service by the use of 
this information. 

“These sales talks are written in the 
language that our distributor best un- 
derstands. They are highly drama- 
tized. Here is another thing that we 
have discovered—that the dramatic 
presentation of an idea creates feeling 
and that feeling, in turn, crystallizes 
into a buying desire, whereas, mer- 
chandise bought only because of neces- 
sity, without arousing the proper emo- 
tional feelings, seldom completes a 
satisfactory sale. 

“We mever ask our distributors to 
memorize our sales talks. We want 
them to present it in their own lan- 
guage and, as a result of the knowl- 
edge they have gained from our in- 
structions. The distributor can then 
pass this information on to the cus- 
tomer and assist her in making an in- 
telligent selection. 

‘Many of our distributors do not have 
sufficient capital to conduct their busi- 
ness profitably. It is our business to 


supply them with that capital in the 
form of credit, and train them how to 
use it to the best advantage in develop- 
ing their business. This is done by 
a very complete series of form letters, 
booklets, broadsides and _ circulars, 
training the representative how to use 
credit and assisting him in every way 
possible to make a success of his busi- 
ness. This we consider good business 
on our part. 

“The complete details of our credit 
plan have been carefully worked out 
and tested, step by step. The follow- 
up on this feature of our business 
comprises seventy-five follow-up letters 
and twenty-five other mailing torms. 
We have found that the personal ap- 
peal collects ten to one better than any 
kind, even that of a mild threat. 
“We carefully train our distributors to 
make demonstrations where all of the 
five senses are involved, and we par- 
ticularly give emphasis to an appeal 
to the eye. Repeated tests have proven 
that, while almost everyone believes 
their eyes, many of us do not believe 
all we hear. Our demonstrations are 
carefully dramatized so that they direct 
people to immediate action. Great 
care is exercised in scrutinizing this 
type of copy to avoid anything of a 
negative nature that might be appealed 
to in the minds of distributors or cus- 
tomers. We endeavor to anticipate 
every kind of objection and answer or 
overcome it in a positive manner. 
“We produce circulars, booklets, fold- 
ers and broadside offers for sales cam- 
paigns. All literature prepared is 
planned to do one of the following 
three jobs: (a) Direct to the dis- 
tributor, (b) Direct to the consumer, 
(c) Combination of each. 

“All circulars and broadsides contain 
a complete, practical, simple, easily 
understood demonstration. Some of 
these circulars and broadsides can be 
used directly with the customer, others 
are for the exclusive use of the repre- 
sentative. 

“Each piece of mail that leaves our 
office carries a double duty of selling 
our representative, who is usually 
wholly inexperienced in selling, and 
the customer who must be educated in 
the use and value of our oma 
Each letter, folder or broadside we 
mail must do a double job of selling 
—first, the distributor and, second, the 
consumer. » All of this must be in lan- 
guage that can be understood and that 
will influence proper action.” 
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Right at your own desk... 


That’s the place to start 
cutting your printing costs 


This Chart makes it easy! 


VARIATION of only a fraction 
A of an inch in size can often 
make a mailing piece considerably 
more expensive. 


Your printer can’t help this. It’s 
simply that non-standard sizes au- 
tomatically require a lot of extra 
operations. The job becomes a 
“special” . . . entailing special esti- 
mates... the manufacture of special 
sized paper sheets . . . special enve- 
lopes .. . then special press-setting 
and handling all through 
the printer’s plant. 


All that is necessary over- 
head . . . and, as such, it 


5S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 Broad Street, 


% fie Wim 
garlic i 


Pinting Papers 


goes on your bill. But it really be- 
gan right at your own desk. And 
that’s where it can best be stopped. 

How? By sticking to mailing piece 
sizes that are standard. There are 
more than enough for all your needs. 


This new Warren Chart gives 
them to you in a convenient, usable 
form. It’s only 11” x 17”, but it 
carries actual-size diagrams of wide 
variety of shapes and sizes. All of 
them cut economically from stand- 
ard paper sheets .. . and fit Warren’s 
Standard Booklet Envelopes. 


Your printer can get these sheets 
and envelopes at the paper mer- 
chant’s. He has no costly extra over- 
head. He can devote his whole time 
and ability to creating the fine typo- 
graphical effects that will make your 
mailing piece really distinctive. 


Your printer probably has some 
of these charts on hand. Ask him 
for one. Keep it right under the 
glass on your desk . . . for ready ref- 
erence. You'll find it saves lots of 
trouble—and some real money. If 
he cannot supply you, just write us. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


MANAGEMENT 


Points of Usefulness 
and Advantage 


Authentic . 


American Industry has, through years of experience, 
learned it can unfailingly rely on the authenticity of 
the information in STANDARD RATE & DATA 
SERVICE. 


Changes in the listing of a publication are never made 
on mere rumor or hearsay. It is a steadfast rule that all 
data pertaining to a publication must be confirmed by 
the publisher’s printed rate card, or in some equally 
authentic way, before official announcement is made to 
subscribers. 


Obviously this policy means much to every concern 
that spends money for advertising in publications. It 
guarantees that the rates, circulation, and all other ma- 
terial shown on the more than 5,000 mediums in the 
Service may be used with full assurance that the infor- 
mation is from authoritative and authentic sources. 
There is no guesswork! 


STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 
‘Che National Authority 


536 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 


CHICAGO 


Special 30-Day Approval Order 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 


You may send us—prepaid—the current number of Standard Rate & Data Service 
including the Radio Section, with all bulletins since it was issued, which we are to 
have the privilege of using 30 days. 

If we are not convinced of the value of this Service at the end of that time, we 
shall return the issue and our obligation is ended. Otherwise, you may consider us 
subscribers and send a revised copy each month for one year. It is to be maintained 
by bulletins issued every other day, and we understand the cost is $30.00 per year 
(Canada and Foreign $35.00). 
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Eric M. Bgacn, for the past six years 
advertising manager of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, has resigned to establish 
a business of his own—devoting his efforts 
to advertising, merchandising and sales 
promotion work. J. F. O'BRIEN succeeds 
him at Westinghouse. . HUMPHREY 
M. BourNg, executive with several adver- 
tising agencies and for many years advertis- 
ing manager of H. J. Heinz Company, is 
now vice-president in charge of copy of 
Street & Finney, New York. . . . HarRotp 
R. DEAL, assistant advertising manager for 
the past two years for Associated Oil 
Company, San Francisco, has been appoint- 
ed advertising manager in charge of sales 
promotion work with dealers and all ad- 
vertising activities. WILLIAM F. 
HOoNneER, assistant advertising manager for 
the past eight years for Fuller Brush Com- 
pany, succeeds EVERETT R. SMITH as ad- 
vertising manager. Mr. Smith is now 
secretary and treasurer of the Manternach 
Company, Inc., Hartford advertising 
agency. . . . P. R. KENNeEpy has resigned 
as assistant sales manager of the Detroit 
Vapor Stove Company, Detroit, to become 
general sales manager of the Odin Stove 
Manufacturing Company, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. . . . Howarp ANGUS, manager of 
licenses and public relations of the Radio 
Corporation of America, and previously 
vice-president of the National Broadcasting 
Company, is now an executive with Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
KENNETH M. Ficketr has resigned as an 
announcer of the National Broadcasting 
Company to assist Arthur Pryor, Jr., 
in the production of radio programs at 
this agency. . . . L. H. CopELANpD has 
joined Mitchell, Faust, Dickson & Wieland, 
Chicago, as a member of its creative de- 
partment. He was for ten years with 
Vanderhoof & Company, more recently in 
charge of production there. . . . GEORGE 
M. Murray and CuHartes D. Cok have 
formed Murray & Co., Inc., with offices 
at 25 Huntington Avenue, Boston. Mr. 
Murray was formerly head of Murray & 
Crocker agency, dissolved, and at one time 
advertising manager of Lehn & Fink Prod- 
ucts Company, New York. . . . DuDLEy 
ALLEMAN, for the past three years in 
charge of the publicity bureau of the 
Maine Central Railroad, and former editor 
of the Maine Farmer, has joined J. D. 
Bates Advertising Agency, Springfield, as 
Eastern New England manager, with head- 
quarters at Boston. . THEODORE P. 
SEyMouR has been elected treasurer of 
John D. Boyle, Inc., and Associated Ad- 
vertising Agencies of New York. Mr. 
Seymour has been closely allied with the 
newspaper world and newspaper manage- 
ment for the past seventeen years, and has 
been most active in the executive affairs 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association for the last ten years. . ; 
W. A. BROOKS, assistant secretary-treasurer 
of the Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio, for the last seven years, has 
been appointed assistant to ALFRED MAR- 
CHEV, president and general manager. 
P AYLWIN L. Martin, for several 
years manager of the Philadelphia office 
of the Dry Goods Economist, is now with 


(Continued on page 108) 
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HE Manufacturer who 

investigates the South 
comes away with a picture in 
his mind of friendly hands 
held out to him at every turn. 
The spirit of hospitality for 
which the South is famous is carried through all its 
dealings. 

The Industry that moves South comes into im- 
mediate contact with this spirit. The workers are 
friendly, willing, interested—and their interest helps 
cut costs. The community is friendly, in its laws, 
in the low taxes it levies, in the helping hand it of- 
fers the newcomer during his period of adjustment. 


These friendly people are genuine about it. They 
are glad to see you moving in. They want to see 
you prosper. They want you to grow and develop, 
for your prosperity is their prosperity. 

Such cooperation means smoother operation, 
which in itself is a major economy factor. Add to 
this big savings in raw materials, power, building 
costs and many other items, available in Georgia, 
and you will recognize why so many great concerns 
are placing branch plants here. 


Send for this Booklet! 


It contains the fundamental 
facts about Atlanta as a loca- 
tion for your Southern branch 


THE FRIENDLY HAND 


Jndustriat Headquarters of the South — 


Atlanta is Distribution City 
to the South. Your branch 
factory in Georgia should dis- 
tribute through a factory 
branch in Atlanta. Fifteen 
main railroad lines radiate 
from here, to reach 18 million prosperous people 
overnight. 70 millions are within a day’s ride of 
Atlanta. And by air your Atlanta branch is within 
a few hours of your other branches—North, East 
and West. 

Modern distribution methods call for such 
branches today. The Atlanta Industrial Bureau will 
be glad to tell you why more than six hundred 
concerns have chosen to place branches here dur- 
ing the past four years alone. The Bureau will be 
glad to work with you, as it has with these others, 
gathering intimate, detailed data—without charge 
or obligation—and reporting to you in the utmost 
confidence, without bias, and without withholding 
any facts that will help you to judge accurately. 


A letter will start this work for you. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
9397 Chamber of Commerce Building 


TLANIA 
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A NEW ANALYSIS «£ « OF 
THE ROTARIAN MARKET 
a & & & OF INTEREST 
a& & & TO ADVERTISERS 


RECENT SURVEY reveals the 

fact that in twenty representa- 
tive midwest towns and cities 2,816 
Rotarians fall into the following busi- 
ness groupings: 


Industrial, 1,063 . . . 37.8% 
Distribution, 1,095 . . 39% 

Financial, 250 . . . . 88% 
Professional, 408 . . . 14.4% 


This “‘cross-section” gives you an in- 

teresting new picture of the Rotarian 

market—136,000 community leaders 

of which eighty-five per cent belong 

COLOR to a definite business grouping com- 
is available in The Rotar- | posed of owners, officials, and execu- 

ian at small extra cost— — tives that form the commercial and 


two color inside pages i ‘ : ne 
and four color process industrial fabric of their communities. 


covers and inserts. Rates ; ; 
and complete circulation The personal and business buying 


data will be promptly power of this group is tremendous— 
furnished on request. . ‘ ‘ 
a rich and productive market which 
you can reach at small cost through 
the one publication that these men 
read— 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Chicago Eve. Post Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Representative Midwest ee 
Wells W. Constantine F. W. Henckel 

17 W. 16th Street, 306 S. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois 
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CONTINENTAL Or_ COMPANY, Denver, 
Colorado, to Tracy, Locke, Dawson, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas. Effective January 1, 1930. 


GRAHAM-PAIGE Motors CORPORATION, 
Detroit, to MacManus, Inc., there. Effec- 
tive January 1, 1930. 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Bristol, Connecticut, Bristol steel golf 
shafts, fishing rods and tackle, to Charles 
W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New York. 


HoTeEL PRESIDENTE, Havana, Cuba, to 
Frank Presbrey Company, New York. 


DuNLOop TirE & RUBBER COMPANY, LTD., 
to A. McKim, Ltd., Montreal. 


COLUMBIA PICTURES CORPORATION, New 
York, to Arthur Rosenberg Company, Inc., 
of that city. Magazines. 


WASHINGTON FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE 
ComPANy, Seattle, to Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, there. Newspapers and direct 
mail. 


OAKLAND CHEMICAL COMPANY, New 
York City, Dioxogen (export magazine 
account), to Jordan Advertising Abroad, 
Inc., of that city. 


PENNSYLVANIA SLATE INSTITUTE, Penn 
Argyl, Pennsylvania, to the Chambers. 
Agency, Inc., New York City. 


SMITH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CoM- 
PANY, Columbus, Ohio, Sacco, to Mc- 
Quinn & Company, Chicago. Magazines. 


HENRY MAILLArRD, INc., Long Island City, 
New York, candy and chocolate, to George 
L. Dyer Company, New York City. 


SILVER-MARSHALL, INC., Chicago, radio 
sets and equipment, to Evans Associates,. 
Inc., there. 


Chain Belt Appoints Greene 


Hibbard S. Greene, formerly vice-president 
and director of the Barber Greene Com- 
pany of Aurora, Illinois, has been elected 
assistant to the president of the Chain Belt 
Company, to coordinate the marketing plans 
of the Chain Belt Company, the Sivyer 
Steel Casting Company, Federal Malleable: 
Company, Interstate Drop Forge Company 
and the Stearns Conveyor Company, all 
controlled by the same financial interests. 


Chrysler to Make Diesels 


The Chrysler Corporation has been licensed: 
by the General Super Diesel Motors Cor- 
poration, to manufacture Super Diesel air- 
craft, motor bus and motor truck engines. 
The Packard Motor Car Company is an- 
other prominent automobile company, 
which has recently entered the Diesel field. 


On February 1, Farm & Fireside, a Crowell 
publication, will change its name to Coun- 
try Home. 
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MORE 


SALES 
_.. and YOUR dealers 


First in the minds of every sales executive and 
sales-minded advertising manager attending the 
Direct Mail Convention in Cleveland will be— 
MORE SALES. 


That means, in the end, developing the dealer 
organization to greater activity, to more aggres- 
sive and better directed merchandising efforts. 
In dealer-help, Electrograph offers a specialized 
experience gained through serving foremost 


manufacturers in many lines and their 63,000 
dealers. 


—one client developed $25,000,000 business in what were 
considered weak towns— 


—another traces $1,500,000 new business in three months and 
definesa$10,000,000 marketforimmediateconcentration— 


—another, whose dealers also sell competitive makes, 
captured 60% of the business in its line. 


Electrograph Service is of proved value in (1) 
ee ee ee producing traceable sales results, (2) getting 
fore dealer problems fg New dealers, (3) improving salesmanship of old 


are national, we invite Hi dealers, (4) giving the manufacturer greater 


you to discuss them with Hl control over dealers. 
Electrograph represen- 


tatives, Boothigo,atthe MP THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 


Cleveland Convention. MB 725 WEST GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, U. S. A. 


DEALERIZED SALES PROMOTION 
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N EXPLANATION: Some of the good friends 
A « Dr. Paul H. Nystrom of Columbia University 


have been kind enough to call our attention to a 
fact in connection with an editorial appearing in a recent 
issue of this magazine. They point out that his talk on 
which our editorial was based was made in the course of 
a friendly debate between members of the Sales Managers’ 
Club of New York, and that the proceedings of such meet- 
ings are not meant for publication, due for one reason to 
the fact that sides are often arbitrarily assigned to the mem- 
bers without regard to their personal convictions on the 
topics selected. In view of this latter circum- 
stance, we feel that the name of Dr. Nystrom should be 
completely divorced from the editorial in question. In 
fairness to him we are glad to add that in taking exception 
to his purported remarks we had nothing personal in mind 
nor had we any desire to reflect on his standing as an 
authority on marketing and research. The history of the 
relations between Dr. Nystrom and this magazine makes 
enlargement on this score unnecessary. Meanwhile, 
however, we wish to serve notice that we will be on deck 
with hammer and tongs if, as, and when we hear anyone 
preaching the idea that personal salesmanship is going by 
the boards. We do not believe there ever will be a 
satisfactory substitute for personal salesmanship. During 
recent years we have seen many efforts made to short cut 
on the human side of selling, but they have all wound 
up in more efficient personal selling rather than in the 
elimination of personal selling. 
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ALESMEN TO THE FORE: Salesmen are coming 
S:: for a lot of attention these days. Newspapers 
report an increase of applications for salesmen’s jobs 
from men past middle life. Officials of mergers are 
deprecating talk that salesmen’s opportunities have been 
reduced by the combinations and are assuring the public 
that good salesmen are in greater demand than ever because 
selling activities are going forward on an ever-increasing 
scale and are more and more the chief concern of business. 
Department store executives are telling us how the art of 
selling and buying is coalescing under the urge of dis- 
criminating public demand that calls for proficiency in 
taste standards in every phase of merchandising. Selling 
has been the uppermost feature of the stock exchanges 
recently. And the Saturday Evening Post is publishing a 
series of articles on salesmen’s lives and adventures that 
promises to vie in interest with its most fascinating fiction. 
Meanwhile the steady-going salesman goes about 

his work satisfied with the knowledge that whatever the 
ingenuity of men may devise, for his work no substitute 
will ever be found. For in the last analysis, he knows, 
business depends on selling, a transaction from which the 


human element can never be eliminated as long as men 
and women remain as they are, susceptible to argument and 
persuasion. 
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EEPING TOBACCO ON THE JUMP: The 
Ik tobacco companies never made plain why eighteen 

months ago they cut the wholesale price of ciga- 
rettes from $6.40 a thousand, thereby precipitating con- 
fusion and bitter warfare in the retail trade. The reason 
for going back at this time to the old rate is no clearer. 
It is said that advance in tobacco leaf prices accounts for 
the step. But Wall Street is figuring a gain of forty mil- 
lion dollars in the companies’ earnings and boosting their 
stocks accordingly, and the talk is all of peace and harmony 
once more. We shall know more about the situa- 
tion when the next earning statements come out and the 
price cutters decide what they are going to do next. The 
margin of profit going to the manufacturers recently has 
not been very broad. As for the retailers, some of them 
have reached a price—$1.05 for 200 cigarettes—at which 
they had no profit at all. Those that went as far as this 
have on their hands the difficult problem of adjusting retail 
ptices to the restored wholesale scale without scaring off 
their customers. Other perplexing questions re- 
main unanswered. For example: at the price of $6.40 a 
thousand less 10 and 2 per cent the distributor paid $5.63 
a thousand for his cigarettes, and, if he sold them at fifteen 
cents a package, received $7.50 a thousand, a gross profit 
of eighty-seven cents, or 1514 per cent. When the price 
was $6.00 a thousand and with discounts he paid $5.29 
a thousand for cigarettes which he sold at two packages 
for a quarter, his gross profit was ninty-six cents, or 18 
per cent. Why should he rejoice at the change? 
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HE FORD MARKET: During the nine months 
OO exes September 30 there were registered in 


Wayne County, Michigan, 41,131 Ford cars, where- 
as in the same period last year, when the new model was 
still in the early stages of production, the number was only 
7,639. As Wayne County registrations are generally re- 
garded as offering a fair index of sales throughout the 
country, these figures are pretty good evidence of the extent 
of the Ford comeback. They indicate that Ford must be 
credited with most of the large gains in motor vehicle 
output this year, amounting to close to 1,170,000 cars for 
the first three quarters. As a demonstration of 
the persistency of good will, once it is firmly established, 
there is no more impressive illustration. By sticking to 
the idea that his cars represent the best possible value on 
the lowest price level practicable for durable service, Ford 
seems to have secured a hold on public confidence which 
is unique in the annals of industry. But the fact that most 
other makes have more than held their own during the 
Ford revival shows also that even Ford competition is 
not to be feared outside a well-defined field. The in- 
teresting problem still to be solved is whether 
his market is open to attack on something like ®® 
his own terms. 
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It flashes 


WARNINGS | 


of unusual conditions 
and their causes 


HE sales manager who em- 

ploys the “Control Board” 
System of Kardex VisibleRecords 
doesn’t guess or wonder or im- 
agine .. . he has the facts at his 
fingertips. He knows! 


His records give him instant de- 
tailson particular salesmen, towns 
and territories, or a complete 
picture of his entire sales set-up 


at a glance. 


A Kardex Visible Record groups 
prospects, slow pay customers, 
customers lost to competitors. 
It flashes warnings of unusual con- 
ditions and their causes by brilliant 


colored signals. 


In production, collection, and 
other divisions as well as sales, 
Kardex“Control Boards” are sen- 
tinels guarding, enforcing accur- 
acy and precision. They save 50% 
of clerk time and cost. 

Your local Remington Rand man 
will gladly tell you more in a few 
minutes time at no obligation. 
He'll make his trip decidedly 
worth your while. Call him up 
today. 
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How KARDEX 


5. 


w 


Controls Sales 


Numerals denote 
products handled. 
X over numeral 
denotes sales. 


- Abrown signal in- 


dicates month of 
last purchase. 


. Apink signal indi- 


cates time of sales- 
man’s last call. 

Red and greensig- 
nals show percent- 
age of increase or | 


decrease of sales, 


- Black signal indi- 


cates no sales in a 
year or firms never 
sold. 


. When a sale is 


made a white hole 
shows on the black 
signal. It remains 
exposed for one 
year, thus showing 
ata glance number 


of new customers. 


Think what this con- 


trol board can mean 


to you. 


Kardex Visible Records 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALE S&S 


Junior 
Sales Executive 


Wanted 


For one of the Largest Mutual 
Fire Organizations in U. S. A. 
One of our subscribers in the 
Middle West—a consolidation 
of mutual fire insurance com- 
panics—is looking for a man 
between the ages of 30 to 35 to 
come into the organization with 
the view of making him a sales 
manager within a year or eight- 
een months. 

The companies are successful 
and long established. They are 
licensed to do business in every 
state of the Union. Sixteen 
branch offices are maintained. 
Surplus in five years has in- 
creased 164%. The field of 
operation is unlimited as they 
have only begun to scratch the 
surface. 

The man they want need not 
have had fire insurance experi- 
ence. He must have education, 
capacity for executive work of a 
creative type, and the ambition 
to forge ahead. 

The undersigned will forward 
applications to the company. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

Sales Management, Inc. 

420 Lexington Avenue 


New York City, New York 


Crying Our Wares 


By Howarp W. DICKINSON 


This book was reviewed on page 392 of 
SALES MANAGEMENT for February 16th. 
Should be valuable to all persons in sales 
work and promotion. Written by the former 
Vice President of the George Batten Com- 
pany, it tells the intimate details of many 
campaigns with which he was in close 
contact. 


Price, postpaid, $3.00 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
Book Service 
420 Lexington Ave. New York City 


Mailing Lists 


Will hel u increase sales 
thousanis of 


* O by cefund of 
RO §-Gould Co AASt Louis 


PHOTOSTAT 
SERVICE 
RAPID AND ECONOMICAL 
FACSIMILES - ENLARGEMENTS - REDUCTIONS 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 
42 BROADWAY 8C MAIDEN LANE 
Hasever 8993 Jobs 3697 


Marketing Director Writes 
About Budgetary Control 


“Budgetary Control of Distribution,” by 
T. O. Grisell, director of marketing, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. (Harper 
& Bros. $4.00), is on a subject of out- 
standing importance to industry, by a 
pioneer who has been instrumental in help- 
ing many companies uncover undeveloped 
markets, bring sales operations up to a high 
point of efficiency and reduce waste to a 
minimum. 

Unprecedented expansion of American in- 
dustrial enterprises, production in un- 
dreamed-of quantities and keen competition 
have brought about a condition where it 
is not simply a problem of turning out 
goods in sufficient quantities to meet ex- 
isting demand, but a matter of creating, 
finding and developing new markets to 
consume peak output. In other words, 
distribution — efficient, organized,  eco- 
nomical distribution—is the paramount 
factor in industry today. It also is evident 
that a mew era has dawned and that the 
principles of budgetary control now at a 
high state of perfection in the field of pro- 
duction can be and are being applied with 
remarkable results to the field of distribu- 
tion and sales. 

Budgetary control of distribution has been 
made absolutely essential, declares the 
author, from the standpoints of volume, 
success and economy of effort, because of 
“the multiplicity of valuable ideas, control 
of some markets by chains, overproduction, 
established leadership of certain retail out- 
lets, weakness of some jobbers, growth of 
mutuals and buying associations, saturation 
of markets—all in varying degrees, even in 
adjacent markets.” 

This volume is an intensely practical study 
of this vital problem. The theories have 
been tested by outstanding marketing or- 
ganizations and the results have proved 
their value as at least a partial solution 
of the problem of efficient and economical 
distribution. 

The various points developed by the author 
are profusely illustrated with charts, dia- 
grams, maps and statistics. Simplicity of 
expression and a directness of thought 
make of a scientific and technical subject 
a forcefully presented, interesting and 
easily understood work. 

The author defines budgetary control of 
distribution costs as implying ‘‘the deter- 
mination in advance of the proportions of 
various sales and advertising efforts that 
shall be used in individual markets. It 
means the projection of an expense rate 
against a projected result. It means the 
control and limitation of expense to con- 
form this expense rate to the results ob- 
tained. 

“Budgetary control also establishes and 
provides a means for control of the amount 
and quality of each constituent that enters 
into the expense rate. It makes it possible 
to fit the total effort to the individual mar- 
ket. It opens the way to the use of like 
efforts in like markets. All this is pos- 
sible only where there can be accurate 
measurement of the forces used and the 
results obtained. There must be accepted 
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standards for the measurement of results 
under budgetary control of distribution.” 
The “how” of the factors contained in the 
foregoing definition composes the text and 
illustrations in succeeding chapters. 


Practical Sales Lessons 
For Salesmen and Executives 


Large-scale production demands _ equally 
huge consumption. That means, in the 
last analysis, an increasingly important and 
more complex marketing problem. Therte- 
fore, sales performance bulks large in te- 
lation to maintenance of production sched- 
ules. Every phase of selling, whether it 
be to purchasing agent, business men or 
house-to-house, is a link in the chain. 
These points are emphasized by Charles W, 
Mears in the opening chapter of his book, 
“Salesmanship for the New Era” (Harper 
& Bros. $3.00). 

The volume is a practical manual for sales- 
men and sales managers. The author 
seeks to present better methods of selling 
based on a wide personal experience and an 
unequaled opportunity for observation. 
The book is developed along logical lines, 
tracing the economic need for salesmen, 
various forms of marketing, and explain- 
ing clearly the requirements necessary for 
the individual to develop sales ability to 
the highest point of accomplishment. 
The author devotes an entire chapter to 
Sales Strategy, in which he illustrates the 
need for resourcefulness on the part of 
salesmen by describing incidents where in- 
dependent thinking won out in the face 
of what appeared to be insurmountable 
obstacles. 

Comparison is made of the advantages 

and disadvantages of sales manuals. The 
use of carefully prepared sales manuals is 
advocated on the premise that they give 
the individual salesman the background for 
the most efficient presentation of the merits 
of the product he sells. 
While there is much in the volume of a 
general nature, there is enough advice and 
suggestion of a specific character to make 
the book one of value to the individual 
salesman. 


Aviation Book Reveals 
Present Status of Industry 


In “Aviation, Its Commercial and Financial 
Expenses,” Richard Rea Bennett, assistant 
Sunday editor of the Baltimore Sun, dis- 
pels many misconceptions concerning avia- 
tion. 

In a volume of slightly over 100 pages, 
published by the Ronald Press, New York, 
this student of aviation offers to the lay- 
man a Critical inspection of the present 
status of aviation. 

This volume develops aviation on terms of 
its present status, safety and a 
financial aspects, manufacture of aircraft 
air transportation airports and ideas as to 
navigation. It is recommended for the 
sales executive whose company might some 
day be selling the aviation field. It gives 
the general picture of the industry in 4 
very inviting manner. 
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“That's 
the Ticket.” 


HEN they write to compliment us on 
the appearance of our book, we know 
we’re getting results! For every customer 
who writes like that, there are a hundred 


who feel the same way without writing!’’ 


It is almost unheard of for any adver- 
tiser to use Molloy Made Covers on any 
book without getting a shower of enthus- 
iastic letters from his prospects, or cus- 
tomers, or salesmen, or dealers—depend- 


Books which elicit such comments are 
doing better work for the advertiser than 
books which are accepted as matter of 
course—Molloy Made Covers, being always 
specially designed, are always out of the 
ordinary. Whether you elect artificial 
leather, Mocotan, or hot-die embossed 
paper, you are assured of exceptional 
effectiveness. Some of our clients use all 
three, duplicating the design on each and 
getting three-fold usefulness. 


If you seek increased results from the 
book you are now planning, ask us for MOLLO Y 
suggestions! No obligation is entailed— 


just send us complete details as to size, M ADE 


number of pages, binding, number of 


books, and purpose. Your inquiry will 
have ourimmediate and careful attention. COVE RS 


ITHE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 
i 2869 North Western Avenue, Chicago New York Office: 300 Madison Avenue 
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Major Products 
Advertised on 
Criterion Boards 


Cloverbloom Butter 
Borden's Evaporated & 
Condensed Milk 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
Carnation Milk 
Coca-Cola 
Hecker’s Flour 
Red Cross Plasters 
Johnson & Johnson 
Baby Powder 
Sapolio 
Camel Cigarettes 
Reckitt's Blue 
Green River 
Snowdrift 
Schlitz Malt Syrup 
Ward's Bread and Cakes 
CN Disinfectant 
Wrigley’s Gum 
Werko Washing Powder 
Mavis 
Tolley’s Cake 
Majestic Radio 
Old Master Coffee 
Mail Pouch Tobacco 
Dayton Tires 
Mohawk Tires 
Grape-Ola 
St. Lovis Globe-Democrat 
Diamond Crystal Salt 
Kinney Shoes 
H. J. Heinz Products 
Citrus Washing Powder 
and Soaps 
Old Witch Ammonia 


CONTINENT 
GHBORHOODS 


NLY one Criterion(3-sheet) 
Poster location can be 
illustrated here. But pic- 

ture 75,000 such locations in 
the U.S. and Canada, in towns 
of 2,000 to 6,000,000 popu- 


lation—coast to coast. 


Criterion(3-sheet) Service offers 
you not only choice of towns 
to be covered, but selection of 
specific neighborhoods in each. 


No. 10 of a series, inviting attention 
to twenty unique features of Criterion 
National Neighborhood Posting. Criterion 
Service, Graybar Building, New York City. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


The Original and Only Uniform National 
Service of 3-sheet Neighborhood Posting 


-.,  CRITERI 


Address 


Attention 


CODER PNA =n nics costs sae cease Seether nea eo cnedasncnte che nto rescueperranscetnastarerss 


ON SERVICE, GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send us the portfolio advertised in Sales Management. 
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Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1929 Year 1928 
i re ae 120 
Jly. 13 138 Jly. 14 .... 128 
Jly. 20 138 Jly. 21 . 130 
Jly. 27 136 Jly. 28 .... 133 
Reg.) ...: 136 Am 4 ..i. 12 
Aug. 10 ... 136 Aug. 11... 134 
Aug. 17 ... 134 Aug. 18... 136 
Aug. 24... 136 Aug. 25... 141 
Aug. 31 140 Sept. 1 .... 138 
sept. 7... 140 Sept. 8 .... 132 
sept. 14... 159 Sepe. 15 ... 19% 
met. Zi... 145 Sepe..22... 
pepe. 28... 155 Sept. 29 ... 144 
Oct. 5 129. SE. @ .c.y 1 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity are based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. This 
index has been carefully checked against 
retail sales and production of the automo- 
tive industry and its accuracy thereby 
demonstrated over a period of years. 


Rubber Growers Act 
to Control Prices 


Plans for the stabilization of crude 
rubber prices at a figure that will 
stimulate planting were formed last 
week in London, according to F. A. 
Seiberling, president of the Seiberling 
Rubber Company, who has just 
returned from Europe. 

Twenty-five leading members of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association attended 
the conference, Mr. Seiberling said, 
and the plan submitted was unanl- 
mously approved. Other American 
manufacturers at the conference were 
Edgar B. Davis, a stockholder in the 
Goodyear and United States Rubber 
Companies, and Walter B. Mahony, 2 
director of the Goodyear Company. 
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TARTING with the October 
19th issue, LIBERTY’S print 
order becomes 2,500,000 copies. 
LIBERTY is now selling more maga- 
zines per issue through newsdealers 
than any other magazine in the 
world. 


LIBERTY does not solicit subscrip- 
tions. It does solicit an interest 
through its editorial content that 
arouses a reading urge vital enough 
to propel the largest number of 
people to the newsdealers every 
week. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
distinguishes between “subscrip- 
tion”? sale and ‘‘single copy” 


NOW ... Liberty has the BIGGEST 


NEWSDEALER CIRCULATION 


of any magazine...and we can prove it! 


(newsdealer) sale because adver- 
tisers place a different valuation on 
each. Newsdealer sale is proof 
positive of an actively interested 
reader. Every copy is bought to be 
read. 


For 1930 LIBERTY guarantees not 
less than 2,250,000 average net paid 
circulation. And still no increase 
in advertising rates. LIBERTY has 
already exceeded this circulation 
figure. 


LIBERTY’S circulation is increasing 
so fast that any announcement of 
print order is out of date almost as 
soon as it is made. Telephone for 
the latest figures. 
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ecialists 


IN A BILLION 
DOLLAR BUSINESS 


Fee years ago Dickie-Raymond con- 


ceived the idea of direct-mail adver- 

tising counsel as a specialized pro- 
fession—saw the need for an organization 
with definite training and experience in 
the use of this medium. 


Today — with a total of $1,000,000,000. spent 
in direct-mail yearly — such training, such experi- 
ence, are even more essential. Haphazard 
handling, lack of sound basic planning, annually 
waste thousands of direct-mail dollars. 


Results by mail—like results by any other method 
— are the outcome of definite knowledge, ac- 
quired through failures and successes, through 
years of study and experience. 


Dickie-Raymond result-getting direct-mail counsel 
has a dollars and cents value for direct-mail users 
—as proved by our notable list of clients and our 
successful 8-year record. 


Dickie Raymond 
DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


“‘Direct Results ”’ 
88 PEARL ST. -- BOSTON, MASS. 


Affiliated with The Porter Corporation, general 
advertising agency, to offer New England’s 
most complete advertising service. 


We Need More Copies 


Circulation Manager, Sales Management: Finding a collar button 
under the chiffonier is nothing compared to locating my copy of 
SALES MANAGEMENT a few days after its arrival. Someone always 
has borrowed it, and so I would like you to enter ...... subscrip- 
tions, at $4.00 each, check enclosed (to be charged to my name) and 
perhaps I will be able to keep one at least for my own personal use. 
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“Flying Showcases” Aid 
in Selling Aircraft Industry 


(Continued from page 82) 
tell him. This precaution of coverin 
the cockpit is necessary because the 
experienced pilot is in the habit of 
relying on his flying sense and in. 
stinctively gets his direction and 
relation to the earth below from a 
look over the side rather than at an 
instrument. He must, in a sense, un- 
learn some of his flying habits in order 
to use his instruments properly. 

This flying sense of the pilot has 
taken him a long time to obtain, at 
great expense. At present several 
schools are trying to teach students 
by means of the instrument panel and 
this method may shortly become the 
standard. Recently a girl novice, after 
three minutes of instruction as to what 
to do to the controls when the instru- 
ments showed any of a number of 
movements, was able to fly a dual- 
control plane successfully for twenty 
minutes entirely by instruments. Al- 
though she made a few mistakes, such 
as turning too closely, she relied on 
her instruments, and, not being able 
to see the ground, had no apprehen- 
sion of what, to a novice, would have 
appeared as a danger, with concurrent 
panic. 

In style, too, the airplane supply 
manufacturer must anticipate. Today, 
with the cabin plane coming in 
definitely and with the airplane dress- 
ing up, color on the instrument panel 
board is here. The Pioneer Instru- 
ment Company makes ten standard 
color finishes to harmonize with the 
plane upholstery. 

Last fall, before the Chicago Inter- 
national Aeronautical Exposition, the 
Pioneer Instrument Company pfo- 
duced special panels for many of the 
planes in the exposition. These 
panels, using the regular metal back- 
ing and supports, conformed with the 
predominating design of the plane's 
lines and curves, with cracked lacquer 
coloring to complete, and harmonize 
with, the decorative scheme. 


New Jersey Outdoor Men 
Start Educational Plan 


C. M. Buzby and Gerritc P. Weston 
have been appointed by the Associated 
Outdoor Advertisers of New Jersey to 
conduct a program of education among 
its members. Mr. Buzby has been 
with the New Jersey Chamber of Com- 
merce for several years. Mr. Weston, 
until recently head of the national 
public relations division of the Out- 
door Advertising Association of Amet- 
ica, will be executive secretary of the 
program. 
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=| A HUNDRED TRUCKS 
and What They Do In Detroit 
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pro- 
f the ECAUSE The News is Home delivered this great fleet is 
These necessary. Scurrying away as the last bundle reaches 
back- it, a Detroit News truck will transport as many as 


h the 6,000 papers to a single sub station whence the papers are 
lane's : distributed to the route carriers. The trucks average 51 miles 
cquer of city driving each day, and between them transport 95% of 
onize the total circulation of The News. No other Detroit newspaper 

has such a carrier or delivery system, for no other newspaper 
ama approximates the thoroughness of Detroit News coverage in 

Detroit, where 4 out of 5 homes taking any English newspaper 
au) get The News. 


= The Detroit News 


— THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


b 
a New York Office Chicago Office 


Com- 
ston, I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 No. Michigan Ave. 
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HIRTY-THIRD 

in pouplation 
but twenty-first in 
bank clearings— 
Omaha, thoroughly 
covered by 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


Nebraska’s Great Home Newspaper 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
National Representatives 


CHIcAGo San FRANCISCO 


Los ANGELES 


New York 
DETROIT 


—'Texas— 


The state that requires 
more than 4 papers to 
give adequate coverage. 


BEAUMONT 


The 5th city in Texas in 
distribution and sales im- 
portance. Therefore, al- 
ways include the 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 
AND 


THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 


Home delivered throughout Southeast 
Texas and Southwest Louisiana 


“Ask BECKWITH, He Knows” 


Wilson Brothers Unite Dealers 


to Teach Better Selling Methods 


(Continued from page 69) 


except that they expected Wilson 
Brothers to make some offer of help 
in developing their business. 

It was at this meeting that I first 
enunciated the premise stated above; 
that any store could increase its vol- 
ume and profit by applying the proper 
methods. I pointed out that we had 
in our organization the facilities to 
help them secure both these ends, but 
that some form of organization would 
be required to enable them to take full 
advantage of these facilities. 

They appointed a committee to dis- 
cuss further with us what we had to 
offer and the first Concentrator organ- 
ization was the result, although it did 
not take that name at first. 

We began very modestly on this 
single territory, using advertising space 
in the zone section of one Chicago 
Sunday paper. As soon as this adver- 
tising began to appear other mer- 
chants in the city requested that we 
extend the organization to include 
them, and after holding about five 
other sectional group meetings, we 
formed a city-wide organization which 
later came to be known as the Con- 
centrators of Chicago. 


Extending the Organization 


Still later the Concentrators of 
Detroit were organized in much the 
same way. We now have about 
seventy-five members in Chicago and 
about twenty-five in Detroit. It is ex- 
pected that similar organizations will 
be formed in other cities as rapidly as 
is consistent with thoroughness. Wil- 
son Brothers do a nation-wide business 
and urgent requests to extend the or- 
ganization to their cities have been re- 
ceived from customers in all parts of 
the country. 

These organizations are composed 
of men’s wear retailers in outlying 
business districts of the cities. Mem- 
bers pay an initiation fee and dues, 
determined by themselves and based 
on their expense budget. Each organ- 
ization has an operating committee, 
elected by the membership. The com- 
mittee meets once a week and selects 
merchandise to be advertised, mediums 
to be used, prices, when to hold clear- 
ance sales, and other matters of com- 
mon interest. A representative of 
Wilson Brothers attends each meeting 
to offer such advice and assistance as 
may be desired. 

Members display an emblem in their 
windows identifying them as a, ‘““Mem- 


ber, Concentrators of Chicago” (or 
Detroit) “Featuring Wilson Brothers 
Haberdashery.” 

Each group advertises cooperatively, 
usually taking three or four columns 
by ten inches or more in the daily 
newspapers once a week. The Con- 
centrator emblem is reproduced at top 
or bottom of each advertisement. In 
the early advertisements names and 
addresses of members were published. 
Twenty reasons for shopping at Con- 
centrator stores and, ‘What ‘Con- 
centrator’ means’ were subjects of two 
early advertisements in each city. The 
usual advertisement now features one 
or more specific articles of men’s wear, 
frequently an ensemble, in an attrac- 
tive layout with standardized border. 
The price is always named, but style 
and value are emphasized above price. 
Concentrators do not advertise cut 
prices or feature ‘‘specials’’ at or below 
cost. 


Advantages of Cooperation 


Wilson Brothers bear a part of the 
advertising expenses. 

The plan enables these neighbor- 
hood merchants to advertise in the big 
city dailies, which some of them could 
not afford to do individually. They 
also benefit from some cooperative 
buying. This applies to supplies such 
as wrapping paper and bags, as well 
as to Wilson Brothers merchandise. 
Wilson Brothers do not buy men’s 
wear merchandise from other manu- 
facturers for resale to customers except 
in their capacity as importers and dis- 
tributors. 

As I have said, though, major em- 
phasis is placed on better methods of 
merchandising. We undertake to show 
members individually and collectively 
exactly how to increase both their vol- 
ume and their net profits. 

We keep a perpetual inventory of 
each store and this inventory is posted 
each month. Monthly reports come to 
us in code and stores and departments 
in stores are so numbered that no one 
except the proper authorities can learn 
the details of a given member’s busi- 
ness. This knowledge of a member's 
business enables us to recommend 
specific things for him to do. 

Consider a typical example to illus- 
trate the need of some such service. 
In 1926 this store did a business total- 
ing $44,215, the 1927 volume was 
$44,216, and that of 1928 was $38,- 
059. In 1926 it earned a net profit 
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of $1,378, in 1927 it showed a net 
loss of $905 and in 1928 the net 
losses amounted to $2,454. 

Any accountant can audit a mer- 
chants books and show him how 
much money he is making or losing, 
but the accountant doesn’t undertake 
to tell him what to do about it. 

We analyze each member's business 
and make specific recommendations, 
in other words, we both diagnose and 
prescribe. We go into a store and 
take a count of items by departments, 
prices, and sizes; we analyze both sales 
and expenses ; then we make up a bud- 
get of sales and expenses, setting up 
a predetermined inventory for each 
department based on estimated volume 
each month, and budget expenses by 
months and by major items. 


Don’t Neglect Details 


Most merchants carry too many lines 
and too many sizes. In one large 
store, for example, we found fancy 
neck-band shirts to retail at twenty 
different prices and only twelve shirts 
in sizes 1514. The most 15%%’s at 
any one price were four. The same 
inventory revealed 44 in size 15 and 
161 in size 1414, 77 size 14, 15 size 
16, 69 size 1614, and 48 in sizes 17 to 
20. Obviously this merchant had 
enough shirts in sizes 14, 1414, 161% 
and larger to last him several genera- 
tions, while he was understocked on 
the more popular sizes. We recom- 
mend that he concentrate on four 
price lines, buy some 15’s and 151/’s 
at once, then reorder popular prices 
and sizes as needed, while working off 
the others as fast as he could. 

Such a condition was due, of course, 
to neglect rather than lack of knowl- 
edge, but Concentrators don’t neglect 
such details. 

We find that the average rate of 
turnover in member stores is about one 
and a-half times a year. We immedi- 
ately undertake to increase the rate to 
three times a year and we hope to in- 
crease it eventually to six. 

Expenses are analyzed with equal 
cate, for expenses must be brought 
into proper relationship with turnover 
and stock investment. Many major 
expense items such as rent, heat, light, 
and taxes are fixed, but others such 
as salaries, interest, and donations can 
be controlled to a considerable extent. 
We not infrequently find that a mer- 
chant is drawing out more than his 
het profits, while others are depending 
too much on borrowed capital and still 
others have selling expenses out of all 
Proportion to volume and profit. 

One member was found to be owing 
some $15,000, but doing a nice vol- 
ume of business. We budgeted his 
purchases and expenses by months, 


showing him just what he had to ac- 
complish each month in order to get 
out of debt by January 30, 1930, 
which he should do. He has already 
reported that he is meeting the budget 
and can see daylight ahead. 

Another had started in business four 
years ago with $3,700 capital and had 
built up a volume that will total $60,- 
000 in 1929. That on the surface 
appeared to be phenomenal success 
and it is, in a way, but the fact re- 
mains that he was in great danger be- 
cause of the too rapid growth of his 
business. 

These examples are of stores in 
which we have made thorough sur- 
veys. Such surveys require consider- 
able time and not all member stores 
have been surveyed yet. We have 
been surveying the ones that appeared 
to be most in need of such assistance 
or who were most insistent. We are 
now prepared to do this work more 
rapidly than formerly, however, and 
it is expected that all member stores 
will have been surveyed by the first 
of the coming year. 

Progress has been quite satisfactory. 
Members have shown a desire to co- 
Operate in every way, particularly in 
following the lines laid out which, if 
continued, will bring them to their re- 
spective goals and will enable them to 
show a profit. I can think of no store 
that has been surveyed that will not 
make a profit this year—and some of 
them did not make a profit last year. 

The plan has proved helpful to 
Wilson Brothers also. Our sales in 
Detroit during the first half of 1929 
were double the sales there in the cor- 
responding period of 1928. The in- 
crease in Chicago has not been so 
great, but it has been quite encourag- 
ing. In the meantime, we have been 
able to interest many new accounts be- 
cause of the opportunity offered them 
to become members. 


R. C. A. Names Morton 
European Manager 


Alfred H. Morton, commercial man- 
ager of R. C. A. Communications, 
Inc., has been elected European man- 
ager of the Radio Corporation of 
America, with headquarters in Paris. 
He succeeds Colonel Henry L. Roose- 
velt, who returns to the United States 
to become president of the Radio Real 
Estate Corporation. 

Mr. Morton joined the Radio corpora- 
tion from the General Electric Com- 
pany in 1921, and was successively 
manager of the Washington office, 
manager of a communications branch 
at New York, assistant director and 
then director of traffic production for 
the communications branch. 


IN 
NEXT WEEK’S 


ISSUE 
A supplementary product that 


increased the sales of the 


primary article 


te 


Fe iow ago the problem of the 
United States Playing Card Com- 
pany was not to induce people to play 
cards, but to influence them to make 
their card tables more attractive by 
using the new back designs. 

Our insert in next week’s issue shows 
how the problem was solved so that 
another problem arose in trying to 
keep production in pace with demand. 

Our representative may be able to 
give a fresh viewpoint to your problem 
also. At least he has the experience of 
helping hundreds of the most repre- 
sentative concerns in the country. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH CO. 


Cincinnati . Baltimore Brooklyn 


Service offices in 16 cities 


A SALES 
MANAGER 
WANTED 


... bylong established firm in national 
food-products field. 

Applicant must have grocery-mer- 
chandising experience, ability to head 
up sales organization, desire to spend 
part time as active field-general, ambi- 
tion to build his job bigger on basis 
of real accomplishment. Willing to 
live in New York State. 


Prefer man under 40, but he must 
have experience enough to take im- 
mediate hold. 

Sell yourself (in confidence) by 
letter, giving all data you would want 
if in our place, and state commencing 
salary you expect. 


ADDRESS M, BOX 200 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 

; OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
Of SALES MANAGEMENT, published weekly at 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1929. 

STATE OF NEW YORK ss. 
CouNtTy OF NEw YoRK § 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Raymond Bill, who, having been duly sworn 
rage gy | to ‘law, deposes and says that he 
is the Editor of ‘SALES MANAGEMENT and _ that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and _ business 
Managers are: 

Publisher, SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Editor, Raymond aoe 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, 

Managing Editor, i 

Business Manager, Philip Salisbury, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorpo- 
rated concern, its mame and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., Federated Business 
Publications, Inc., Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., 
Bill, Brown & Bill eine Corp., Caro- 
line L. Bill, Raymond Bill, Edward Lyman 
Bill, Randolph Brown, J. B. Spillane, all 1o- 
cated at 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 


N. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
mone, so state.) 

The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, givin 
the names of the owners, stockholders, pe 
security holders, if any, contain not only an 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
parts contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
nowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date shown 
BNE 1G ba iis hae wen Wesiseh a eneGs KARMA E AS aeRO AS 
(This information is required from daily publica- 
tions only.) 

RK, Brix. 
(Signature of editor). 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1929. 


{SEAL} Wm. A. Low. 
Commission expires March 30, 1931. 


Gossip 
(Continued from page 94) 


Geare, Marston & Pilling, Inc., as head 
of the style merchandising division. 
Robert S. Cook, the fourth generation of 
a family of shoemakers and son of H. W. 
Cook, president of the Nettleton Com- 
pany, has begun his business career at 
the Nettleton plant, Syracuse, New York, 
and will devote much of his time in prob- 
lems of management and merchandising. 

‘ RUTHERFORD P att, president of 
Platt, Forbes, Inc., New York agency, has 
devised a “quick sure way to find the best 
job for every man and woman,” which 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons has just published 
in book form. The title of the book is 
“You Can’t Fail.’ Along similar lines, 
Mr. Platt wrote “The Manual of Occu- 
pations” a couple of years ago. 


MANAGEMENT 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3,00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


POSITION WANTED amines confidentially for positions of the calibre 
icated. The procedure is individualized to each 
SALES ENGINEERING EXECUTIVE—Available client’ $ personal requirements; your_ identity covered 
October. Electrical graduate, age 30, single. Suc- and present position protected. Established nine. 
cessful record as General Sales Manager and Sales | te¢2 years. Sena only name and address for de. 
Specialist on precision electrical apparatus used by tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
all leading industries. Wide acquaintance among Buttalo, N. Y. 
Manufacturers and Distributors east of Rocky Moun- 
tains. No preferences as to location. Free for un- SALESMEN WANTED 
limited traveling. Especially qualified for unusual 
and difficult assignments. Address Box 199, SALEs FORTUNE IN AIRPLANE SALES—UNDER 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. this plan a salesman should sell at least one 
Eaglerock a month—a net monthly income for 
him of from $1,000 to $1,500. Our two weeks’ 
GENERAL MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER free sales training course makes you ready to get 
—Is your business in the ‘‘red’’ or your profits| the money. We equip salesmen who qualify with 
too small? I have brought three manutacturing}a free demonstrator Eaglerock. You can offer 
institutions from loss to profit. Most of 18 years’ | buyers an easy plan of time purchase. Write for 
experience devoted to sales but thoroughly versed in | details. Alexander Aircraft Co., Dept. 16, Colo- 


accounting and tactory management. Personally | rado Springs, Colo. 
acquainted with house-furnishing, hardware, gro- 
cery and chain trade thruout U. S. and Canada. SALES PROMOTION 


Age 32. Present salary $10,000 and percentage ot 


Peon ae eee Ore, NOY MENT: 420 Lex: $50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOK 
our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12, 
EXECUTIVES WANTED We submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion. Within four years his sales were na- 
IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR | tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between | salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
$2,500 and $25.000, your response to this announce | paigns. Submit Sales problems for tree diagnosis, 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides s| 10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing | James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buttalo, 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are} N. Y. 
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How the Fuller Brush Company 
uses National Maps 


‘OR prompt reference of inquiries to 

their 200 or more branch territories, 

and for efficient general supervision of 
its large organization, the Fuller Brush 
Company uses a Multi-unit Set of Namap- 
co Maps. In commenting upon their equip- 
ment in connection with a recent survey 
conducted by The Dartnell Corporation, 
P. W. Smith, of the Fuller organization, 
said: 


“We use these maps every day. Pros- 
pective customers and prospective repre- 
sentatives write us in large numbers at 
the home office. Of course, these inquiries 
have to be referred to the branch man- 
ager from whose territory they originate. 
In order to do this efficiently, they are 
handed to a clerk, who looks up the town 
in question by means of the index on the 


The Fuller Brush. Company is only 


maps, and codes the letter with the num- 
ber assigned to that branch office. It is 
then referred to the branch manager for 
action, with proper follow-up from the 
home office to insure that action is taken 
promptly. 


“In addition to this routine use, the maps 
are frequently referred to by the execu- 
tives of the sales department for the pur- 
pose of adjusting branch territories, de- 
termining the proper location of branch 
centers from a transportation standpoint 
and in various other cases. 


“Often we are requested by the sales 
department to work out a basis for ter- 
ritorial assignment or readjustment. This 
work would be impossible without a com- 
plete equipment of up-to-date, large-scale 
maps.” 


one of many successful manu- 


facturing organizations finding practical profit in the use of National 


Maps. Whether your 
Namapco System to fit it, 
ciently and profitably. 


business 
which 


ts large or small, 
you too can use economically, effi- 


there ts a 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 


°10 Murphy Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Map Makers Since 1885 


675 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 


bs 


Genuine 
Futter Propucts 
cary this Red Tip Tag 


Namapco Installation in Offices of the 


Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Summarizing its findings, the sur- 
vey made by the Dartnell Corpora- 
tion states that National Map Com- 
pany maps perform four primary 
functions in helping the sales man- 
ager effect better control of sales 
department activities: 


(1)—Controlling the activities of 
salesmen, distributors and dealers. 


(2) —Uncovering and developing 
new business. 

(3)—Disclosing the extent of pres- 
ent business. 


(4)—Keeping tab on competition. 


Tell us what you sell, your 
method of selling and your sell- 
ing territory, and we will show you 
what kind of a map system you 
should have and how you can use 
it for handling salesmen, for ar- 
ranging territories, for analyzing 
your market, for handling inquiries, 
for intensive selling, for developing 
bigger business. Address our home 
office, 910 Murphy Building, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


~~ 


THE — 


TO BIGGER BUSINESS |» 


You can tell people 


where to buy your 


as well as your product 


The Trade Mark Merchandising Service 

gives the public, in their own homes, a 

convenient reference to nearby dealers 
and service stations. 


INCREASING attention is being 
given by the manufacturer 
these days to the servicing of 
his product after the sale has 
been made. Care is taken in 
the selection of authorized 
agents. Strict supervision is 
maintained over the type of 
work done. 

The purchaser of the prod- 
uct can thereby be assured 
of responsible, honest service 
from these authorized agents. 
But . it has often been 
difficult for him to locate them. 

Now, the manufacturer can 
put in the purchaser’s home a 
list of those in his vicinity who 


are ready to serve him. The 
Trade Mark Merchandising 
Feature of Bell System Classi- 
fied Telephone Directories 
makes this possible. 

An automobile manufacturer 
uses the Trade Mark Service 
to tell 12,400,000 families and 
offices in 9500 towns and cities 
who his dealers are . . . and 
also to direct them to the most 
convenient authorized service 
stations. 

The manufacturer of dupli- 
cating machines not only lets 
the public know where the 
machines can be bought, but 
in addition arranges for listing 


XYZ 


MIMEOGRAPHING 


LETTERSHOP |. | 


Manufacturers can list those firms which 
render a specialized service in connec- 
tion with their products. 


the establishments furnishing 
authorized letter service with 
them. 

While it is country-wide in 
scope the Trade Mark Service 
is local in application. It can 
be matched exactly to distri- 
bution requirements: national 
or sectional, in metropolitan 
centers or trading areas. The 
local Bell Company will gladly 
show you how it can be applied 
to your own business. Call 
them today. Or write the Trade 
Mark Service Manager, Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, 195 Broadway, New 
York City. 


